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EDINBURGH DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTE— 
THE CLUB ROOM. 


Set FOOD bewilded, asking was 
7 || | bewitched, or the victim of a 
dream, in a dream city. Why? 

~{| Well, barely 50 miles seperate 

LAS) Glasgow and Edinburg, but 
centuries of atmosphere, of art, of thought, 
of spirit, stand between them. ‘To journey 
from Glasgow to Edinburg is to leave one 
world and enter another—almost its direct 
opposite. The one is a maze of narrow 
streets, a hive of hurried humanity, an at- 
mosphere for commerce; shut your eyes, 
and in your ears, deaf to outer sounds, fancy 
rings the clink of gold—red gold. The 
other city is a city of broad, clean streets, 
of old-world gardens and squares, of art 
and learning. Backed by its grandly noble 
heights, and its past, Edinburgh seems to 
breathe the contempt for its neighbour’s 
rush and bustle, seems to ask: “Of what 
avail? Your gold must pass; my grace, my 
pride, and my poverty, endure for aye!’ 

And so I stood drinking in the beauty of 
Edinburgh, and bewildered by the immense 
difference of cities so near and yet so far. 

‘The main business throughfare is faced 
by fair gardens, which are, in turn, backed 
by sweeping heights. Even its railway ter- 
mini are beautified. Its streets are old and 
very clean, and there is no sign of the com- 
mercial floatsam visable in Glasgow. On a 
sunny day Edinburg reminded me of the 
marble delineation, by a great artist, of a 
man whose life had been lived for noble 
hope, whose soul had sought for “all things 
pure and true.” You know how it is, the 
light warms and softens the high, calm lines 
and power, takes away the coldness, the stern- 
ness, and graces infinitely what, in colder rays, 
had, perhaps, repelled you by its towering 
strength and rigid self-repression. 

Yes, Edinburgh has its slums and its darker 
side, but I saw them not; it has, too, electric 
cars, but they move at a speed in keeping with 
the city’s serene spirit, and there are no ugly 
overhead wires. 

It was happy to find the deaf of an artistic 
city taking part in its life, and art, and more 
than a pleasure to mix with men and women 
such as those to be met at the Albany Street 
Institute. Of the men and women more 
anon, of the institute—here. 

From the outside you might never guess 


Che Deaf of 
Bonne Scotland 


Edinburg Adult 
Institute 


REV. W. J. HANSELL. 


49, Albany Street, Edinburgh, was the city’s 
deaf church and institute. Once, however, 
you pass the door, a pleasant surprise awaits 
you; for, if Glasgow possesses the best insti- 
tute we have to-day, Edinburgh is proud in the 
possession of one, which, if on a smaller scale, 
can be said to be more complete than that of 
Glasgow, since a church, and a beautiful one, 
too, is attached to it. 

The work commenced early in the last 
century, and Matthew Robert Burns with 
Alexander Blackwood were poineers. It goes 
without saying that since those far-off days 
many changes have been known. To-day, the 
institute consists of a large and well-furnished 
reading and recreation room, which boosts a 


fine and well-kept library, a comfortable lec- 


ture room, and rooms for committee meetings, 
ladies’ meetings and clubs, etc. At the rear of 
the institute a really beautiful little chapel has 


EDINBURGH DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTE—THE 
CHURCH 


been erected. I have never had been in an 
institution I cared so much for than that of 
Scotland’s capital, and I know of no chureh 
for the deaf more worthy of one’s admira- 
tion than that of Edinburgh. It has one 
advantage over others, a deaf preacher can 
occupy the pulpit, for the church is, I be- 
lieve, free; in the other churches we have, 
the deaf preacher is shut out, unless he 
happens to be ordained. The deaf them- 
selves take a world of interest in their in- 
stitute and its affairs; there is a deaf sub- 
Committee, elders, etc.; whilst golf, cricket, 
chess, and other clubs are conducted by the 
deaf. The whole of the work is under the 
euidance of the Rev. W. J. Hansell, who 
was ordained for it in 1886, and celebrated 
his semi-jubilee in 1902, when his congre- 
gation, and branches of the mission, pre- 
sented him with an illuminated address and 
a purse. Unfortunately, when I was in the 
city Mr. Hansell was very ill, and so no 
interview was possible. 

Two incidents of my visit to Edinburgh 
are worty of mention; one was a lecture by 
a gifted gentleman, Mr. Geo. M. Cowie. 
The subject, “Joan of Arc,” was handled in 
a masterly way, and made a deep impres- 
sion upon me; indeed, I have never seen a 
more striking lecture by a deaf man. The 
other was a sale of work, a quiet affair, 
managed by the ladies, its object being to 
help Mrs. Mill’s Chinese Deaf School. It 

brought, I was told, over £40.—British Deaf 
Times. 


Why We Have Central School 


The deaf as a class resent being considered 
in any sense objects of charity, but demand 
education as a matter of right and justice. 
Because they are few in number and scattered 
over a wide territory, it is necesssary to bring 
them together in a central school in order to 
conduct their educatiton to the best possible 
advantage, just as it is necessary in the field 
of higher education to bring the students to- 
gether in colleges and universities. While 
this is somewhat expensive, its ultimate econo- 
mic and social benefit to the state has been 
clearly and fully demonstrated by experience 


in all civilized countires——Oregon Outlook. 
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and extraordinary experiments ever made 
in connection with the education of the 


Ptand extrao one of the most interesting 


-blind-deaf was that undertaken by Mr. W. H. 


Illingworth with the Scottish blind-deaf boy, 
David Brown McLean, who is at present be- 
ing educated at the Royal Blind Asylum and 
school, West Edinburgh. Mr. Illingworth’s 
attempt to use a purely psychical force— 
which he does not venture to label with any 
one name, beyond that of “the Brain-wave 
Theory”—as a means to awaken the mind of 
his pupil, and to convey ideas and language 
to it. The theory upon which the experiment 
was based is not only a fascinating one, but 
also one likely to come to the fore in the 
education of the deaf and the blind-deaf; at 
any rate, in view of the wonderful success Mr. 
Illingworth would appear to have achieved, 
and the more recent work of the advanced 
school of psychology, it is not one to be lightly 
dismissed. 

In a pamphlet issued a couple of years 
since, Mr. Illingworth, who was formerly 
principal of the West Craigmillar Intitution, 
and now occupies a like position at Hen- 
shaw’s Asylum, Manchester, has told the 
story of his early work with David McLean, 
From this it seems that David was born in 
Edinburg on December 12th, 1892, and be- 
came totally blind and deaf when five years 
old, the primary cause being a neglected 
cold. There was, however, a predisposition 
to blindness, the child’s maternal grand- 
father having two blind sisters, their parents 
being cousins. 

“In the early days David led the unfet- 
tered active life af a street arab, and at the 
age of five must have been a most observant 
and precocious child, for he had laid in a 
store of knowledge—both useful and unde- 
sirable—which a more than ordinary reten- 
tive memory preserved through the succeed- 
ing five years of silence and darkness. 
When the boy was brought to the Royal 
Blind Asylum and School on the 12th May, 
IQOI, a very curosy examination satisfied 
me that in spite of his double affliction Da- 
vid was a child of more than average intelli- 
gence, and I was convinced in my own 
mind that his was a case which would de- 
velop interesting practical results.” 

David was admitted to the Craigmillar In- 
stitution, and Mr. Illingworth commenced a 
careful study of the child’s individuality and 
traits of character. 

“At the time of his admission to the school 
David had lost the power of articulate speech, 
and could, with difficulty, make himself un- 
derstood by a few words uttered in an almost 
incoherent whisper; whilst the only way in 
which we could communicate with him was 
by nodding or shaking the head (the hand 
touching it) in reply to his questions, a very 
imperfect mode of communication, it is true, 


and one which must have been most puzzling . 


and unsatisfactory to the little fellow. Poor 
David! In those days he would cry and 
scream in a most distressing fashion when 
left alone, and often when in the corfipany 
of others; whilst we could not only look on 
in utter helplessness, being as unable to ask 
him the cause of his unhappiness as we were 
to give him back his sight and hearing.” 
The early attempts at school-work proper 
were purely kindergarten; with a.few hours 
daily devoted by Mr. Illingworth to careful 
attempts to give his pupil articulation lessons. 
Needless to say, the latter presented almost 
insurmountable difficulty, and it is remarkable 
that the teacher was able to make any head- 
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way at all; as it was, he succeeded in getting 
David to say the vowels. Curiously enough, 
Mr. Illingworth does not appear to have fol- 
lowed the method used with so much success 
in the early education of Laura Bridgeman, 


Helen Keller, Marie Heurtin, and other nota- . 


ble blind-deaf, viz., the manual alphabet first, 
and speech afterwards, when the mind had 
been reached. David McLean seems to have 
been taken direct to articulation. After a time 
Mr. Illingworth resolved upon “the experi- 
ment which has since proved so successful in 
opening up an avenue to David’s brain, and in 
enabling me to carry on his education on prac- 
tical and scientific lines.”’ 

“Being thoroughly conversant with the 
story of the renowned American blind deat 
mute, Helen Keller, and having been for many 
years a firm believer in the theory that the 
transmission of nervous energy or influence 
is not confined to the body in which it 1s 


DAVID RBOWN MCLEAN 


generated, but that brain waves or sympathe- 
tic influence may be transmitted to a seperate 
individual with or without physical contact 
and holding, as I do, the opinion that the re- 
markable achievements of Helen Keller are to 
a very great extent simply the reflex of the 
brain action of her companion, Miss Sullivan, 
I was desirous of experimenting on similiar 
lines with my pupil, David McLean. 

“IT therefore approached my Directors with 
the request that they would provide for David 
a bright intelligent boy, in possession of all 
his faculties, to be his constant companion in 
work and play. My Board of Directors 1in- 
vited me to appear before them to state my 
case and explain my views and theories on the 
matter. This I did, with the result that that 
body of ladies and gentlemen became thor- 
oughly and sympathetically interested in my 
project, and agreed to allow me to try the ex- 
periment for three months. Some of them 
were not a little apprehensive, however, of 
grave results to the physical and mental health 
of the boy companion.” 

“After interviewing several applicants for 
the post, I selected a smart young fellow, Ro- 
bert Burnton, aged twelve, and in September, 
1g01, he entered on his duties. My modus 
operandi was as follows :— 


Telepathy---or 
What ? 


When David came to me for his morning 
lesson in articulation and lip-reading, Robert 
stood ‘beside him with strict injunctions to 
If I was teaching David a new sound, sylla- 
keep his mind firmly fixed on the work in hand. 
ble, or word, then Robert had to think intently 
of that and nothing else, keeping one hand on 
David's head or shoulder all the time. And 
while I used David’s right hand on my larynx, 
his left hand placed on Robert’s lips, who was 
enunicating the same sound that I was trying 
to make David imitate. The effect of this 
double concentration of effort was, from the 
first, little short of magical. The essential 
sounds of most of the letters of the alphabet 
were mastered in a few weeks. Short words 
of one syllable followed, then longer words ot 
one syllable, and finally dissyllables. Words 
of two or more syllables were at first a puzzle 
to him, but by means of a simple device 
the difficulty was surmounted. One syllable 

was taught, and made believe that it was 
placed in one of David’s hands; the second 
syllable was treated likewise, then the two 
hands placed side by side. The idea seemed 
to strike him at once, and he pronounced 
the desired word. After that, by this sim- 
ple means, more words were rapidly taught 
and learned, it being very noticeable, even 
to outsiders, than when Robert was present 
to act as medium, David learned very much 
more quickly and intelligently than when 
alone.”’ 

Following this, the child was taught the 
Braille alphabet, and later the manual al- 
phabet was added. According to Mr. IIl- 
ingworth’s very interesting booklet, the ad- 
vance made under this nove! course of in- 
struction was nothing short of phenomenal. 
To quote again,— 

“Often half-an-hour would be spent to 
little or no purpose, David appearing rest- 
less and impatient the while as if groping 
in the dark after something then suddeniy 
he would brighten up with an intelligent 
light beaming all over his face, and he 
would take his lessons for ten minutes or 
a quarter of an hour, and as suddenly the 
light would go out and no more could be 
done for that time. Surely convincing evi- 
dence of the truth and trustworthiness of 

the theory on which I was working.” And 
again: When he was preparing a reading 
lesson, Robert sat by his side with strict 
orders to keep his eyes on David’s fin- 
gers and his mind concentrated on the word 
they rested upon; and at these times it was 
nothing short of marvellous to notice that, 
although not physically touching each other, 
if Robert happened to turn his head or allow 
his attention to wander, David would at once 
turn upon him with impatience and give him 
to understand that he was failing in his duty. 
It was just as if the little fellow were, so to 
speak, reading in a good light while he had 
the aid of Robert’s concentration and sympa- 
thetic influence, and when Robert ceased to 
attend, a cloud came over the sun.”—Paistin 
Fioure, in the British Deaf Times. 


At the annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of the Deaf, held in 
London on March t1th, the Chairman, Mr. 
A. J. Story, announced that a gentleman gen- 
erously inclined toward the Deaf had made it 
possible to start, almost at once a central 
agency to promote the education and general 
welfare of the Deaf in the British Isles, on 
the lines of the Volta Bureau of America, the 
main object of which is to disseminate in- 
formation concerning the work.—British Deaf 
Times. 
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OUR PROMINENT DEAF WOMEN 


MRS. AGATHA TIEGEL HANSON. 


NE of my pleasant experiences at the 

Colorado Springs convention was my 

meeting with Mrs. Agatha Tiegel Han- 
son who was prominent there; by reason of 
her vivacity, intellectual power, and affable 
manners, no less than by her position as the 
wife of the presidential candidate. 

She had also the honor of signing two 
poems, America on the opening day and The 
Star Spangled Banner on the closing day of 
the convention. Many complimentary ex- 
pressions have been made both by individuals 
and the deaf press regarding the beauty and 
impressiveness of her sign delivery. She was 
one of the helpful speakers at the organizing 
of the National O. W. L. S. association one 
evening during the convention and was elected 
its secretary. 

This distinguished woman was born in 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, on September 14, 
1873, of German parentage on her father’s 
and French-Swiss on her mother’s side. She 
lost her hearing at the age of seven and a 
half from spinal meningitis but retained the 
power of speech and later learned lip-reading. 
To the devotion of her mother and sisters is 
due that she speaks well and makes compar- 
atively few mistakes in pronunciation. When 
shopping or in any public gathering she relies 
almost entirely on speech and lip-reading, sel- 
dom resorting to writing. Her early edu- 
cation (such as it was) was so short, imperfect 
and fraught with obstacles that it is remark- 
able she later developed into a brilliant and 
painstaking scholar. She had received no in- 
struction before becoming deaf, yet she re- 
tained the sense of rhythm and is a poetess of 
rare ability. 

At the age of nine she was sent to a private 
Catholic Academy in Pittsburg where one of 
her sisters attended. During the year she 
was there she went through the fifth reader 
and learned the rudiments of arithmetic, geog- 
raphy and grammar. 

Till she was thirteen she then remained at 
home reading everything she could procure. 
Scott's and Dickens’ novels were among the 
books that she read and re-read, her father 
having complete sets of the works of these 
two writers. It was at this time that her love 
of poetry was awakened by the ringing meter 
of Scott’s Lady of the Lake, and she began 
her first attempts at writing rhymes. At thir- 
teen she went to the School for the Deaf at 
Edgewood Park, near Pittsburg, where she 
remained two terms. ‘There was then no class 
preparing for Gallaudet College, and she re- 
ceived all necessary instruction through the 
kindness of Mr. B. R. Allabough, at that time 
supervisor of boys. It was a kindness whicna 
she feels she can. never repay him. All his 
instruction and her studies for college were 
outside of regular school hours. When 
barely fifteen she matriculated with the class 
of 1893, graduating when nineteen with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, being the first 
woman to receive that degree from Gallaudet. 
While at college she was admired for her 
brilliant intellect and sterling qualities of 
character and was a leader in social and liter- 
ary undertakings among the girls. Together 
with the lamented Mrs. May Martin Stafford 
she planned and organized the O. W. L. S. 
society and was its first president. Her in- 
tense application to study might have injured 
her health, there being no gymnastic training 
for girls in those days, but it was preserved 
by the long walks she tock almost daily. 


BY AUGUSTA K. BARRETT, 

Of her lite at College Mrs. Hanson says: 
“The faculty of Gallaudet College, consider- 
ing its size, is a remarkably able and brilliant 
group of men, and they all left their impres- 
sion on me. 
is the vice-president and head professor of 
languages, Dr. E. A. Fay. His kindly in- 
terest and encouragement supplied the direc- 
tion I needed. His fine personality and the ex- 
tent and accuracy of his learning made a deep 
impression on me, and in my own small re- 
searches I have striven to emulate his ex- 
ample of throughness and carefulness.” 

In the fall of 1893 she began teaching in 
the School for the Deaf at Faribault, Minne- 
sota, and held her position for six years, ti!l 


MRS. AGATHA TIEGEL HANSON, 


The one who helped me most. 


her marriage. In 1890 she was confirmed 
into the Episcopal Church by the venerable 
Bishop Whipple of Minnesota. She thinks 
the beautiful ritual of this church, and the use 
of the Book of Common Prayer, make it pecu- 
liarly suited to the deaf, who must be appealed 
to through the eye. In i899 she was married 
to Mr. Olof Hanson, and it has been a very 
happy marriage. ‘They lived for three years 
in Minnesota, and then moved to Seattle, 
Washington, where Mr. Hanson is successful 
as an architect. They recently sold their home 
at a good profit, and are this summer to erect 
a larger and finer one in University Park, one 
of the finest residence districts in Seattle. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hanson have three daughters, Ma- 
rion, Alice and Helen, aged ten, six, and four 
respectively. Marion is in the sixth grade 
at school, and also studies music and German. 
She is in the choir of All Saints’ Sunday 
School, and president of the youngest Junior 
Auxiliary. 


Mrs. Hanson has always endeavored t 
mingle as much as possible with hearing 
people. She has subscribed to the support of 
her church steadily sinee her confirmation, and 
has attended services as often as possible, be- 
sides belonging to the Guild and Woman's 
Auxiliary of the Church. 

She goes out to occasional receptions, din- 
ners, and At Homes among hearing ladies, 
and now and then entertains them in return. 

For several years she has been a member 
of the Coterie, a literary club composed of 
wives of the faculty of the University of 
Washington and other ladies of the vicinity. 
She has been on the program every year but 
one since she joined, and once wrote an ort- 
ginal poem for this chief social function of 
the year held by the club. 

Mrs. Hanson’s poems have not all been 
published. She has never attempted nature 
or other external description and her life has 
been too full for her to give much time to the 
study of literary expression. Her poems are 
simply expressions of feeling that had to come 
out of her heart and bubbled out because they 
could not be kept in. She has written them 
with little effort and the keenest delight and 
may later do more serious study, along this 
line. I have persuaded her to let me give here 
some of her best ones: 


AN INTROSPECT 


(Written at the age of 15.) 


Mine ears are wrapped in outward quiet, yet 

My soul doth hear weird music from the glades 
Of a strange mystic land | wot not of. 

Full well | know diviner harmony 

Ne’er greets the sense of those to whom the sounds 
Of earth are audible. And | am blessed 

In that no jarring noise disturbs my thought, 
Which flows serenely on in peacefulness, 

And gains a clear distinctness which ‘twould lack 
Amid earth’s din. A tender Father knows 

What I have need of, and | murmur not, 

But rest content and glad to lose myself 

In that far-reaching love that covers all 

My imperfection. 


WOMANHOOD 


Where are the dreams of youth? 
Gone, like a sunbeam flitting o’er a wall, 
That smiles and beckons to the gladdened eye, 
Then vanishes, and leaves us to discern 

It's glitter was not all. 


The glamour fades away 
And leaves us in the four sweet walls of home. 
In place of rosy clouds and figures grand 
Smiles up a tender little face that holds 

The thoughts no more to roam. 


The duties crowd around, 
Each in its own appointed time and place; 
Life in its fullest meaning understood. 
And glorifying, illumining all, 

Is still Love’s shining face. 


A WOMAN'S HEART. 
O Love, my Love, and canst thou doubt 
That to my heart thou speakest alone! 
There is no other voice but thine 
Can hold love’s thrilling undertone, 
Thy thought is lurking everywhere, 
In flower and book, in sun and star, 
And art thou near, or art thou far, 
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In thee I move, in thee I live, 
in thee I think, I feel, I breathe, 
There is no other life but love. 


And what is small estate, and what 
Is simple life and low degree! 
And what are honors, fame, and wealth, 
And worldly pleasures, without ‘thee! 
Thou art the melody that sets 
My pulse to measures of content, 
Thou art the sun in radiance bent 
Upon the spot wherein | dwell, 
Within thy warmth and light I feel 
That life—that death—that all is well. 


OUR DAILY WORK. 


Our life is but a bundle of bright thread, 
And we must weave a fabric, blue and red, 
And many colors, with a sombre tint 

Of pain and sorrow here and there run in't. 
At last we hear our name, and we must rise 
And hold the cloth before our Father's eyes. 


And as He scans the record that it bears 

Of toils and pastimes, patience, smiles and tears, 
How joyful we shall be if in our hour 

We wrought our task as well as was our power! 
And passing ‘neath His smile into the light, 
At last life’s riddles we shall read aright. 


MRS. HANSON AND HER THREE GIRLS 


HELEN 
(To my youngest daughter.) 


Once there was a far-famed maiden who won the 
' golden apple, 
And wrought a lot of trouble for some heroes of 
renown 
Oh, they gquarreled and fought and plotted, and they 
wrought a dreadful havoc, 
And the uttermost confusion reigned about that 
old Troytown! 


That fair Helen of the legend did not equal mine in 
beauty, . 
From her shining blue-gray eyes down to her 
chubby little feet, 
And she did not have her dimples, or her graces, or 
her laughter, 
And she couldn’t—if she tried 
dredth part as sweet. 


have been a hun- 


And so, that this old carth may not be made too 
happy, 
I may watch my Helen's loveliness unfold as does 
a rose, 
And delight in each attraction,—but to all the lisp- 
ing cadence 
Of her sunny childish prattle, my ears may not 
unclose. 
And when at last my spirit is free and I shall rise to 
heaven, 
Shall I haste to hear the angels sing and the ser- 
—aphs mild rejoice? 


Trinity Chapel where the deaf of Trenton meet for worship every fourth Sunday. 
(See mention below) 


Nay, I shall bid them hush, and entreat them not to 
chide me, 

As I kneel in grateful rapture down to hear my 
baby’s voice. 


“An Introspect” is an interesting “human 
document,” portraying as it does the atti- 
tude of a soul which was on the point of being 
reached by the benign influence of a higher 
education. The last verse of “Helen” seems 
to me a particularly fine expression of the idea 
that, however much the affliction of deafness 
is diminished and alleviated. by education, 
success and prosperity, yet one is never quite 
freed from the sense of some loss and in- 
completeness. The other poems are _ better 
than many attempts of hearing poets in han- 
dling those subjects. 

Regarding Mrs. Hanson’s work among the 
deaf in her home city a Seattle friend writes 
me as follows: 

“Gifted with a fund of sound sense, a free 
command of language, both English and sign, 
and a pleasant personality, Mrs. Hanson 1s 
easily a leader in the deaf social circles of 
Seattle. She is at present Secretary of the 
Puget Sound Association of the Deaf and has 
held the offices of director and vice-president. 
At these meetings she is always ready to help. 
A story or a song by Mrs. Hanson always 
holds the closest attention of all. At nearly 
every church service of the deaf she is called 
upon for a hymn. Her delivery is impressive 
and she seems to give the very. spirit of the 
song. The recently organized Bible class is 
in her charge and is proving very helpful 
and instructive. Mr. and Mrs. Hanson often 
invite the entire deaf population of Seattle 
to their home and at times furnish the entire 
party with ice-cream and cake. A party at 
the Hanson home always brings out a good 
crowd for they know that Mrs. Hanson’s win- 
ning personality and her ability to devise new 
forms of amusement means an enjoyable even- 
ing. 

Although always ready to help in Social and 
Church work Mrs. Hanson does not allow 
this to interfere with her home duties. She 
is a good wife and mother. “What a happy 
family the Flansons are,” is a remark often 
heard. Although a frequent visitor at their 
home we do not remember ever seeing the 
three little girls quarrel. They are full of 


young American fun and love for play, but 
they enjoy their games without friction.” 

As we have seen her life is a busy one, yet 
she does not neglect her literary and poetic tal- 
ents. While of marked poetic ability and 
idealistic tendencies, hers is one of those nicely 
balanced temperments where the practical is 
not subjugated to the ideal or vice versa, 
and her love of poetry and poetical fancies 
does not blind her to the practical and serious 
side of work and life. 


Trenton, N. J. 


The change from the gymnasium of Christ church 
to the beautiful little chapel of Trinity church 
was made on the fourth Sunday of April last. Rev. 
C. Orvis Dantzer and the fifteen or more deaf 
people who met there to worship, were delighted 
beyond measure. The chapel is indeed beautiful 
with just enough seating capacity to accomodate 
all the deaf of Trenton and vicinity who may wish 
to attend. It sets back about one hundred and fifty 
feet from Academy Street, and as it is nearly op- 
posite Trenton’s Free Library, it is easy to find be- 
sides being central in location. The Rev. Hamilton 
Schuyler, the pastor of Trinity church, was not able 
to welcome Rev. Mr. Dantzer and his little congrega- 
tion in person, on account of sickness, but he had 2 
representative there to act in his place. The vases. 
on the altar were filled with cut flowers which be- 
tokened a warm welcome. All the deaf are wel- 
come to attend the services which are held every 
fourth Sunday in the month. 

The deaf of Trenton wish to extend their thanks. 
to the Rev. Hamilton Schuyler for his kindness. 
and to Miss Mary R. Wood for directing his at- 
tention to their religious needs. 

Through the kindness of the pastor we are able 
to present a picture of the chapel so our readers. 
may see for themselves how fortunate the deaf peo- 
ple of Trenton are. , 


Mrs. Henry Stengele, of Plainfield, was in Tren- 
ton last month. It was her first visit to this city 
and of course she visited the school for the deaf, 
meeting there some old acquaintances. When her 
father died he left her his beautiful estate which she 
now occupies. She is an intelligent and refined’ 
woman whom any one would be glad to meet. ~ 


Among the recent visitors in town were: Isaac 
Lowe, David Simmons and Frank Mesick. 
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By James H. Cloud, 2606 Virginia Ave. 


HE World’s Congress of the Deaf, which will 

convene in Paris in July, 1912, to commemor- 

ate the birth of the Abbe Charles Michel De 
l’Epee promises to be one of the greatest events in 
the history of deaf-mute gatherings of international 
import. Although De l’Epee was a religionist and 
belonged to the Roman Church, he is known through- 
out the length and bredth of the land primarily as a 
Teacher of Deaf-Mutes. As the founder of the great 
School of Manual Instruction, which gave us the 
beautiful language of signs, he is claimed and pro- 
perly so, by the deaf of the whole world. To them 
his creed is nothing; his work is everything. Roman 
Catholics may venerate him to their own way as 
one of their beloved priests and philanthropists, and 
very properly so. But to the Catholic, Protestant, 
Jew, Turk, Infidel, bond and free, Charles Michel De 
l’Epee will always remain the Great Teacher of 
Deaf-Mutes. We venture to hope that the repre- 
sentation from America at the Congress will be 
large and important.—The Silent Churchman. 


The mention of the proposed De l’Epee 
commemoration recalls the first World’s Con- 
gress of the Deaf at Paris in July, 1889, which 
we attended as a representative of.the Illinois 
School. Only the other day we happened to 
come across a copy of our “report” of the 
Congress to the late Supt. Dr. P. G. Gillett, 
printed in the Deaf-Mute Advance of Jan. 
25, 1890. As the report referred to evens 
of more than a generation ago we hope the 
reader will pardon our becoming somewhat 
reminiscent on the subject. Those who at- 
tended the Congress from the United States, 
nearly every one of whom representating some 
school, association or club were the follow- 
ing: 
A. Ballin, J. H. Cloud, S. G. Davidson, T. 
D. Estrella, A. G. Draper, T. F. Fox, E. 
W. Frisbie, G. W. Gamage, P. J. Hasenstab, 
G. Hicks, W. L. Hill, E. A. Hodgson, C. 
Kerney, J. M. Koehler, F. W. Nuboer, R. 
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FIRST WORLD’S CONGRESS OF THE DEAK, PARIS, 1880. 


THE SILENT WORKER 
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AMERICAN DELEGATES TO THE PARIS CONGRESS 


On board the Aurania in mid-Atlantic July 5, 1880. 


Paterson, N. R. Parsons, O. H. Regensburg, 
D. Tilden, Job Turner, O. J. Vail, D. Ward, 
C. Wolff. 

The illustration of the group of delegates 
was taken on board the Aurania in mid-At- 
lantic on July 5. Prof. A. G. Draper was 
elected chairman and the Rev. J. M. Koehler 
secretary of the American delegation. The 
Rev. Dr. Gallaudet accompanied the delega- 
tion. Upon our arrival at Liverpool we were 
met by a party of English deaf, some of whom 
accompanied us to London and subsequently 
to Paris. The number of delegates present 
at the Congress and the countries they repre- 
sented were as follows: France, 83; United 
States, 23; Belgium, 14: British Isles, 13; 
Austria, 7; Sweden and Norway, 5; Switzer- 
land, 4; Germany, Poland and Turkey, 1 each. 
A total of 152 members. Douglas Tilden was 
appointed American vice-president of the Con- 
gress. The Congress met on several suc- 
cessive evenings. The delegates spent the 
day in visiting the Paris Exposition. On July 
15th the Congress made an excursion to 
Versailles, the home of De l’Epee, where a 
memorial tablet was unveiled. They then 


The one hundredth Anniversary of the birth of De l’Epee. Photographed in the Palace Gardens at 
Versailles. The American delegates grouped at the lower right of cut. 


Photographed by Regensburg. 


visited the De I’Epee statue in another part of 
the city and decorated the base with floral 
wreaths. The wreath presented by the Ameri- 
cans was the largest, most beautiful and most 
expensive of the lot. As the coming com- 
memoration 1s likely to create a fresh demand 
for literature bearing on De l’Epee the mas- 
terly oration of Mr. W. L. Hill, delivered on 
the steps of the De l’Epee statue at Versailles, 
is worthy of reproduction here. After plac- 
ing in position the wreath given by the Ameri- 
cans, Mr. Hall said: 

“We consecrate this offering from the deaf 
of America to the memory of the first great 
benefactor of the deaf in the world. 

“This noble statue, erected by our brothers 
of France will commemorate for all time the 
virtures and achievements of the good and 
illustrious man whose earthly work was 
closed a hundred years ago, and who was 
followed to his spiritual home by the love and 
gratitude of France. 

“But De l’Epee had already reared a monu- 
ment with his own tireless hands, with foun- 
dations laid broader and deeper than any with- 
in our power to construct. 

“With his conception of the wonderful lan- 
guage of signs and his patient self-sacrificing 
heoric efforts to develop his first crude work, 
dates the beginning of the intellectual liberty 
of the deaf throughout the world. 

“In the magnificient harbor of New York 
there stands a weighty statue whose flaming 
torch proclaims liberty to all the people of 
the earth. But a century and a quarter ago 
there was lit by De l’Epee in France a torch, 
which long afterward borne by Gallaudet to 
America, has wrought a destiny scarcely less 
impressive and beneficient. It has illumined a 
world of ages deemed impenetrable. It has 
crowned a long ignored class with the glory 
of manhood’s intellectuality and power. It 
has made possible the magnificient demon- 
stration of triumphant mind in the deaf-mute 
world which we have just witnessed and are 
witnessing today in France. 

“If in the eternal universe of God, there are 
seeming misfortunes, we find invariably some 
grand provision to lesson their weight. The 
same all-wise Being who made us children of 
silence, has raised up to us_ benefaetors 
through whose efforts the ears of the deaf 
have been unstopped and the tongues of the 
deaf have sung. 

“Thus do we glory in the names of De 
l’Epee, Sicard and Gallaudet. 

“The spectacle of the first great teacher 
of the deaf abandoning a brilliant prospect in 
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life, devoting his best years to his self-con- 
secrated work, and, in his old age, denying 
himself the common necessaries that his pupils 
might not be deprived of their intellectual 
sustenace, is one pathetic force to all to whom 
his life was a scarifice and a benediction. 

“The delegates of the deaf of America, 
coming direct from their labor of love at 
Washington, where a noble statue of their 
first leader, Gallaudet, was dedicated with all 
the circumstances that affection and venera- 
tion could suggest, have with joy improved 
the opportunity offered them to make the pil- 
erimage to this shrine, and in the name of 
those who have honored us with the mission 
to France, we gratefully and reverently offer 
our garland to the memory of your immortal 
country man, and we would that its present 
fragrance might endure as long as will the 
benefits which have come out of his noble and 
heroic life.” 

a 

The following editorial appeared in the 
Jacksonville, Illinois, Courter, issue of April 
20. | 

A DEPLORABLE LEGISLATIVE BLUNDER 

While humanity is prone to criticize its law-makers 
—especially state legislators—as a rule credit will 
be given them for doing much that is wise and for 
the general good. But once in a while an inex- 
cusable blunder is made. The Nebraska legislature 
furnishes a glaring example of how far lawmakers 
may go dealing with vital questions with which 
they are unfamiliar and with which they decline 
to become acquainted. 

Only the other day that august body of alleged 
salons passed a measure requiring that the deaf 
children of the state shall be educated exclusively 
by the “oral” method. Despite the protest made 
by the authorities of the state school for the deaf 
and the suggestion that the governor familiarize 
himself with the facts before affixing his signature 
to the measure, that executive officer snubbed the 
only people in the state in position to give informa- 
tion and made the measure law. 

While the provision is law in Nebraska it also 
may as truly be said that it is a downright idiocy. 
It places a terrible handicap upon nine out of ten 
deaf children resident of the state. It completely 
upsets the system in vogue at the state school and 
will necessitate rearranging every class in the in- 
stitution. In addition, if it is lived up to, it will 
prohibit four out of five of the pupils in the school 
making appreciable progress beyond the intellectua! 
station at which they may have already arrived. 
In brief, it is a woeful backward step, and one of 
the gravest ever taken by a body of lawmakers ig- 
norant of what they are doing. 

It is an established fact that but possibly one deaf 
child out of five is capable of acquiring intelligible 
speech. The other four intellectually may be the 
equal of the one, they are so physically constituted 
as to render them irresponsive to the oral method 
of teaching. Those who are mentally deficient, of 
course, cannot be educated by means of oral methods. 

Those deaf persons who acquire proficiency in 
speaking and even become what oralists advocates 
regard expert lip-readers are all but helpless when 
they go out into the world. They can talk—many 
of them in an artifical and falsetto voice, but they 
cannot understand the conversation of the average 
person, because the average person does not take 
pains to pronounce as does the oral teacher who 
trained the deaf pupil, and the lip-reader is practi- 
cally helpless. The oral pupil is not permitted to 
learn the natural language of the deaf—“signs’”— 
nor is he encouraged in the use of the manual 
alphabet. Hence, he is isolated—is an outcast— and 
is unable to communicate with the hearing and at 
the same time is unable familiarly to associate with 
the deaf, because the deaf use the sign language 
and the finger alphabet in their daily communication. 
The deaf are naturally clannish. When together, 
even those who have been educated by the combined 
system of oral and manual training, there are none 
of them who resort to talking and lip-reading. So it 
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“NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE” 
Signed by Deaf Girls at the Vancouver, Wash., School for the Deaf. 
(From a photograph by Snyder) 


may seem that the orally educated deaf child is a 
social outcast. 

But the advocates of the oral method will assert 
that they “restore the deaf to society.” They may 
accomplish this with a select few of those deprived 
of hearing—maybe I per cent—but I per cent of 
“successfully educated” deaf is the lonesomest and 
most terribly isloated bunch of disappointed and 1m- 
posed upon human beings ever cast adrift upon the 
sea of life. 

The Mt. Aiy school at Philadelphia is the great- 
est oral school in the world, but it refuses to attempt 
to educate a majority of the deaf children of the 
state. it selects those who are brightest and who 
may mentally and physically be qualified to acquire 
speech. The others—the great majority—are sent 
to other institutions in the Keystone state where the 
combined system is used. There they acquire a fair 
education and are turned out into the world to 
mingle with the deaf and to communicate intelli- 
gently with the hearing when such intercourse may 
be essential to their well being. 

Few of the schools in the world but use the com- 
bined system, giving oral training to those who may 
be qualified to accept it. The advantage gained 
through its being taught is that it gives the pupil 
a better insight into the language and thus broadens 
the intellectual horizon. Lay aside this advantage 
and there is not much for the pure oralist to base 
claims upon. He is a faddist pure and simple, who 
would place a heavy handicap upon the ninety-nine 
out of each one hundred deaf children in order that 
the one may allegedly profit—and because he is too 
selfish and too tightly bound to his idols to admit 
that he may be mistaken. 

The Nebraska school has quite frequently been 
used as a political football. Now it has largely had 
its usefulness destroyed as the result of the bull- 
lheadedness and lack of information on the part of 
the members of the legislature and the governor. 


The view point of the writer of the above 
editorial, whoever he may be, is correct. His 
information is accurate. That he does not 
mince matters is because the time for plain 
speaking is now. Nebraska has_ blundered. 
Other states should profit by her example. 

xk ok 

The thirty-second anniversary entertainment 
and hop given under the auspices of the Pat- 
rons’ Associations of Gallaudet School re- 


cently was a highly successful affair in every 
respect with a new record for attendance. The 
program consisted chiefly of tableaux and 
drills by the pupils under the efficient direc- 
tion of Misses Herdman, Roper and Stiede- 


mann, followed by dancing by all present so 
inclined. A pleasing feature not on the pro- 
gram was the presentation of a large floral 
beuquet and a gold scarf pin to Mr. F. J. 
Roeder, president of the Patrons’ Association 
since its organization several years ago, as a 
slight token of appreciation of his services 
on the part of the patrons. 
xk 

Mrs. W. A. Tilley was in the city recently, 
accompanied by her daughter, visiting with 
her old school-mate Mrs. J. H. Cloud. They 
attended the Gallaudet School Patrons’ enter- 
tainment and services at St. Thomas Mission 
during their brief stay. 
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Mr. W. I. Tilton, a teacher of the State 
School at Jacksonville, Ill., came to St. Louis 
last month and gave an excellent reading of 
“The Fourth Estate’ at St. Thomas Mission 
hall, on Friday evening, and addressed the 
Mission congregation the following Sunday. 
Local conditions were ideal for his visit and 
the attendance at both gatherings was highly 
creditable to all concerned. 

kk x | 

The April Social at St. Thomas Mission 
was unusually largely attended and the pro- 
eram afforded pleasure for all present until 
closing time. The date happened to be the 
birthday of the minister and he was given a 
substantial reminder of that fact, much to his 
surprise. 
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The annual picnic of Gallaudet School will 
be at Carondelet Park as usual this year on 


June 9. 

Graduates and former pupils of the Illinois 
School residing in St. Louis and suburbs are 
planning to attend the coming conventions at 
Jacksonville —June 16—109. 


His Brother Was Deaf 


A millionaire railway king has a brother who is 
hard of hearing, while he himself is remarkable as 
having a very prominent nose. One day the rail- 
way king dined at a friend’s house, where he sat 
between two ladies who talked to him very loudly 
rather to his annoyance, but he said nothing. Finally 
one of them shouted a commonplace remark, and 
then said in an ordinary tone to the other: “Did 
you ever see such a nose in your life?” “Pardon 
me, ladies,” said the millionaire, “it’s my brother who 
is deaf.” (Curtain). 
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The 


E, were actuated by the highest human 
W motives when we wanted to pre- 
serve films of the likeness of Dr. 
Gallaudet and others. But, when that was 
done, we are confronted by an _ unlooked- 
for situation, for we have on hand a fund of 
larger proportions than we expected. 

The problem is: What can we do with it? 
Should it be used up on a costly and generous 
scale, that is, invested in one film of an un- 
doubted historical and artistic value? Or shall 
we spend it in less ambitious attempts, such 
as portraying indiscriminately the lives of the 
deaf, putting on the circuit a few poems 


signed by alleged prima donnas of the silent. 


‘anguage and so on, with the obvious result 
that the money will be in the end fritted away 
to but little purpose? 

It is this thought that prompted me to 
make this suggestion. I would put the whole 
money in one great play by means of the em- 
ployment of talented actors and long journeys 
to different places so as to give authenacity 
and verismilitude to the scenes. The drama 
I have in my mind is “Abbe de l’Epee,” and 
I will try and tell you about it. 


ScENE I. 


The Abbe is seen to descend the steps of the St. 
Sulpice. This college, with its catherdal is in exist- 
ence; the pictures therefore are to be taken on 
the spot. In the background are also to be seen 
other young graduates who, like the Abbe, have 
just entered the priesthood. This is the gradua- 
tion day, and all are animated by the pleasant senti- 
ments of the day. 


ScENE II. 


It is related that the Abbe passed two deaf sisters 
on the street. I prefer the more probable story of 
his seeing the two girls in a home, which is presently 
depicted in the scene. The young damsels attired 
according to the fashion of the day, are busily ply- 
ing the needle in one corner. The attendent has 
ushered the Abbe in and then left the room without 
attracting the attention of the girls, as will often 
happen with preoccupied deaf persons. 

Uneasy in the thought that his presence in the 
room is unknown, the Abbe coughs and in other 
ways tries to make a noise. 

The mother comes in and relieves him of his 
embarassment. She calls the attention of the 
daughters by a few signs, upon which they curtesy. 

The Abbe is filled with surprise and then pity as 
the mother describes their lot. He tries to get 
into conversation with them during which the sim- 
plest natural signs are illustrated. 


ScENE III. 


The Abbe is back on the street. He shows agita- 
tion and now and then stops with gestures betoken- 
ing utmost sympathy for the girls. At last he is 
possessed of an idea, and hurries on. 


ScENE IV. 


This ought to be a magnificient scene. Palace 
of the archbishop who is dressed according to his 
station, while the Abbe appears as a simple priest. 
The Abbe tells of his visit—can anything be done 
for the deaf sisters? The bishop is all indifference 
—he shrugs and waves his hand. The Abbe goes 
on to explain how the spiritual welfare is endanger- 
ed. The bishop interrupts by citing the Bible; at 
last he waves his hand toward the library where 
the Abbe can look up authorities on the deaf. 


ScENE V. 


The ecclestical library. The Abbe pores, investi- 
gates, and at last starts. He discovers the work 
by Bonet (1620). 


Scene VI. 
This book can be obtained at the College or Volta 
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Bureau. A part of the film is devoted to the book 
alone, that is, the volume is to be thrown full size 
on the canvas showing the manual alphabet en- 
graved in it, “almost precisely the single hand al- 
phabet now in use.” It is from this book that the 
Abbe got his inspiration culminating in his life 
work. 


ScENE VII. 


The Abbe sets to gather pupils, confirming his 
attention principally to the poor on the streets of 
Parts. Two boys are seen to get into a rough and 
tumble fight; next one of them is shown standing 
alone with his fists held out, while all around are 
urchins in the act of stoning him and making un- 
couth signs. It is always that the heedless hearing 
boys torment a deaf child. Of a sudden the Abbe 
comes on the scene. He kindly accosts the boy who 
presently, both from anger and fear, leans his head 
against the Abbe’s frock and sobs. The Abbe then 
learns that the boy is deaf. He quiets and leads 
him away. This is how the school is started. 


Scene VIII. 


A schoolroom—homely and spare but filled with 
happy children on benches. Here we see the usual 
exposition of modes whereby pictures, gestures and 
words represent each other, during which, of course, 
the black-board exercises are shown. As the Abbe 
goes from one success to another, he shows ex- 
citement. He paces the floor and talks to himself, 
his face showing the greatness of his piety. At 
last he kneels—the children with him—and leads 
them in a little prayer, after which they cross them- 
selves and clasp their hands for quite a silent inter- 
val. 

ScENE IX. 


The Abbe is in the Institution or Academy of 
learned men. This can be a most brilliant scene. 
The Abbe is entering upon an exposition of the 
errors of the theories on thought which had ob- 
tined since the times of Plato. As is well known, 
the Abbe overthrew those theories and firmly per- 
petuated new ones. Of course the savants are 
shown in the beginning to be skeptical. They write 
questions on slips of paper that are answered by 
the pupils naturally to the amazement of the learned 
men. 


ScENE X. 


Another scene which will also cost a part of the 
money. This is the visit of the Emperor Joseph II. 
of Austria who offered the Abbe the revenues of an 
estate. A gorgeous array of royal trapping on one 
side and a frontage of simplicity and poeverty on the 
other. The Abbe begins by sending the pupils to 
the board and illustrating the use of the sign-lan- 
guage by dictating these words: “God bless His 
majesty Joseph II. of Austria,” which the pupils 
accurately interpret. The Emperor is moved. He 
is seen to dictate to his secretary upon which the lat- 
ter accosts the Abbe with an earnest talk interposed 
with gestures. A dissatisfied look around the sur- 
roundings as if noting their shabbiness an immense 
pillared building in another empire—piles of money 
to be had for the asking—would the Abbe move 
to Austria? The priest approaches the Emperor, 
and, thanking him, tells him that he refuses to leave 
his children but would accept pupils from Austria. 
The scene closes with the Emperor pinning a decora- 
tion on the breast of the Abbe. 


Scene XI. 


The Abbe is sitting in an uneasy frame of mind 
and doing figures on the paper. His erstwhile 
ample estate has dwindled, and he is pinched for 
want of personal comforts. He is shabbily dressed, 
and anon he rises and paces the floor for he is 
cold. Suddenly the people rush in. They point to 
the empty fire-place and expostulated with the priest 
till he consents to having the wood brought in and a 
fire lighted. 
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ScENE XII. 
The grand climax—the death scene. This act is 


liable to be murdered. We see very few good death 

scenes. The danger is in overlaying it with long 

winded actions. The dying Abbe pronounces bene- 

diction on the weeping pupils around the bed. 
Thus his career closes, and we go on to 


ScENE XIII. 


A photograph of the building or at least the street 
of Versailles where the Abbe was born. A table 
now marks the spot, and not far off is also a bronze 
statue of the Abbe. 

ScENE XIV. 

An outside picture of the church where the re- 
mains of the Abbe repose. A procession of the so- 
cieties of the French deaf is seen to approach and 
ascend the steps, as they do every year with ban- 
ners, wreaths, etc. 


SCENE XV. 


Inside of the Church, showing the deaf depositing 
wreaths on the tomb. 


ScENE XVI. 


Exercises at the foot of the statue of the Abbe de 
l’Epee in the yard of the Paris Institution, during 
which wreaths from all nations of the world are 
deposited and speeches made. The _ bi-centennial 
celebration in I912 can be used for this purpose. 


ScENE XVII. 


Showing how the deaf can even have a banquet. 
A grand dinner on the anniversary given by the 
French deaf in full dress. 


ScENE XVIII. 


Showing the fruitification of the work of Abbe de 
l’Epee. Photographs of the leading Institution of 
each nation. Here the Galluduet College naturally 
comes in, and the crack cadets of the New York 
Institution can distinguish themselves. 


ScENE XIX. 


From institutions we come down to individuals, 
showing what the deaf can do. The best idea of 
their capacity is of course shown by art works which 
are favorite subjects with film-makers. We will 
have— 

1. Sculptor Choppin as he moves about in life. 

2. Photograph of his principal work—Dr. Bosca. 

3. Sculptor Hamar as he looks in his studio. 

4. His principal work—Rochamebeau at Wash- 
ington. 

5. Artist Washburn doing a Mexican scene. 

6. Picture of his best work. 

7. Artist H. H Moore in his famous studio. 

8. His best work, and so on. 

The rules that govern the making of this film, 
should be: 

I. Select skilfully. Professional advice should be 
had. 

2. Combine the selected scenes with the same 
skill. Both selection and combination are secrets of 
success in art. 

3. Employ best actors, 

4. Do not stint as to expense. 

The cost of the film will be not a cent less than 
Five Thousand Dollars. 

THE Movine Picrure FIenp. 


It is probably much happier to live in a small 
house, and have Warwick Castle to be astonished at, 
than to live in Warwick Castle, and have nothing 
to be astonished at.—Ruskin. 


The first ingredient in conversation is truth; the 
next, good sense; the third, good humor; and the 
fourth, wit—Sir W. Temple. 
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By Alexander L. Pach, 935 Broadway 


PROMINENT Eastern man was re- 
A cently initiated into the Order of Ameri- 

cans. The event occasioned consider- 
able newspaper mention. Now, I have no 
doubt but what the Order of Americans is an 
enimently worthy organization of the hearing. 
In fact, I have every assurance that it is, but 
can anyone tell me why an organization of the 
deaf should become a mere spoke in a wheel 
where it would be far better off as the whole 
wagon? In other words, why need we be a 
little side show when we can just as well be 
the big main tent? An organization of the 
Deaf ought to be by and for them and they 
should not be subordinate to people who can- 
not converse with them freely. It would be a 
good thing to be attached to a conservative 
well managed organization of the hearing, 1f 
there were no other one for them to join. 
We send deaf children to schools for the deaf 
because the ordinary school has not the facili- 
ties nor the same means of educating them. 
In the Order of Americans, for instance, no 
deaf man could ever become supreme head of 
the organization, because, in the nature of 
things, he will always have a_ subordinate 
place. In his own organization, where all are 
. deaf, the humblest can aspire to the highest 
place. In other words, a man can join the 
National Fraternity Society of the Deaf with 
the full assurance that if he pays his dues and 
carries out his obligations as a member, there 
is nothing to prevent him from reaching the 
very top. There is a good deal in reaching 
the very top. I have had occasion to remark 
before that a deaf man in organizations at- 
tached to or part of an organization for the 
hearing will never be on the band wagon at 
the head of the procession. If a man, by rea- 
son of any infirmity, can not go the limit and 
reach the highest round of the Fraternal ladder 
he will never be an enthusiastic nor as inter- 
ested as he would, if there were no fetters to 
hold him. 

Building up an organization for mutual self 
help among the deaf is no easy matter, and the 
one big body that we have today has achieved 
results in spite of almost unsurmountable ob- 
stacles. The deaf are beginning to see what 
can be secured as a result of co-operation. In 
this land of the free, every man is entitled 
to follow his own inclination, but where a deaf 
man wants the best results that come in con- 
nection with a Fraternal organization that pro- 
vides for his widow and children and that also 
remunerates him when incapacitated and that 
make him brother to over a thousand others, 
he will find that his own organization is, after 
all, best. This has been proven and demon-. 
strated over and over again in our State and 
National Associations, in our schools, clubs 
and churches. A deaf man in an organization 
of the hearing is the old embodiment of the 
square peg in a round hole, which never fits. 

Now here is another set-you-to-thinking 
letter from Mr. Wade: 

Dear Mr. Pacu:—My eyes jumped open today. 
1 actually ran on something, that as a whole, I 
heartily approved of, in The Southern Optimist— 

Miss ‘Tillinghast’s plea for the protection cf 
ly enough, directly on the other side of the leaf 1s 
something eminently contrary to Miss Tillinghast’s 


paper). 
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Mrs. Tillinghast’s p'ea for the protection of 
deaf working girls, in cities seems admirably ex- 
pressed and sound to the core. One danger to girls 
is a bit frequent, and seldom thought of—to live 
in a family, al] deaf, wherein screams are useless 
for calling protection. 

I think Miss Tillingkast’s use of the words “shut- 
in education” in schools for the deaf, is hardly 
exact. The crying evil is that school education of 
the deaf, is altogether too much on “educational” 
lines. Book “education,” object lessons, teaching, 
preaching, and even lecturing do not give us, the 
hearing, our “education.” Does it give us one 
quarter of the knowledge we just pick up? The 
“learning” we get rubbed into us by hard knocks 
from our companions, our family, and the world 
generally? I doubt it. Education is something else 
than book-learning, something more than is taught; 
and there is where the “nigger in the woodpile” is. 

The deaf cannot possibly get our learning as 
we got it. Even when educated, they cannot have 
the amount of free, here and there, intercourse with 
the general public which we have. 

It is not a question of the endowment of the 
deaf, mentally, morally, physically or psychologically. 
It is enabling the deaf to know, see, and feel as 
the majority of the hearing do in daily life. 

“Language” be kicked. What is the use of the 
drivel of “excellence in language.” No intelligent 
person denies the advantage of correct, fluent, lan- 
guage; but, in the words of Mr. Joseph Cannon 
“That is not the whole shooting match.” 

Now, just you think it over tight. Do you not 
cccasionally come across deaf persons, as modest, 
courteous, and refined as the average hearing per- 
sons; yet who fall into pits a hearing person would 
not, ask personal questions a hearing person would 
not, and in many other ways fracture many of the 
trifling details, trappings which go to make up con- 
ventionalities. And why? Just because they have 
not been conventionalized by rubbing shoulders with 
the world. 

We get lots of our 
are within birching age. 

Of course, this is not saying that the deaf, in 
heart and mind are not as pure, unselfish, and re- 
fined as the hearing! The trouble is that they have 
not had a chance to understand the hearing as we 
do each other. 

Just how, when, and by whom,, this knowledge 
of custom, habits of behavior, conventionalites, etc., 
are to be taught, bangs Banagher, and he banged 
Old Nick, and I am not either a Banagher or Old 
Nick. I give that part up, further than this— 

If teachers will not say “the deaf are so peculiar 
in ways, and expressions,” nothing invidious being 
meant, but would recognize their shutout from 
chances of learning small things, trifles, just brés, 
which the hearing get unconsciously, they would 
not see the “peculiar,” and would see thte natural 
efFect. 

Why, confound them! Good men, kind men, in- 
telligent men, acquainted with the deaf, talk of “the 
deaf-mind”!! Their grannies’ fiddlesticks! as a 
rule C. P. O’s do most of that. 


In re. C.P.Os did you ever think of it; that some 
of the very best lip-readers were never taught lip- 
reading, but taught themselves? The best I ever 
knew of (I never met him) was a blacksmith across 
the river from here, stone deaf, had been tried 
at hearing, yet could understand by lip-reading a 
German, Irishman, and an American one right after 
the other, and people who did not know of his deaf- 
ness, only thought his speech the result of chronic 
sore throat, or something of that sort. Out cf 
sight, the best reader of my lips I have met, not ex- 
cepting even Mrs. Mann, is a girl of 18 or so in 
the Kentucky School, and she spells and signs galore. 
I reckon that language, lip-reading, and speech in 
the deaf are pretty much matters of individuality. 


conventionalities while we 


Mezzofanti had a very ordinary mind except in 
language, and he could, and did learn a new one 
—to him—in a day. I think he knew, read, and 
wrote over forty languages. I know two brothers, 
one of whom does not seem able to learn another 


language, the other learnt Italian passably well, 
from his own knowledge of Spanish. Yet there 
is no difference in their averages. Mind you now, 
I am not faulting teachers. Ail their training, en- 
vironment and work has been, or is, dominated 
by book knowledge in their work, first, last and ail 
the time, and that many do rise above their sur- 
rounding influences, is lots to their credit. 

But—; while I see that teachers do not do all 
that should be done,—and the fog is mighty thick on 
how they can do that; they are not a grain inimical 
to the deaf. Some few certainly are far too incon- 
siderate, not to say selfish, but only a few. The 
great enemies of the deaf, in fact the only enemies 
they have, are among the educated, “the intelligent” 
“the progressive” deaf; generally men, often college 
men, who preach to the deaf that they are a 
wrong, held-down class, urge them to “stand up for 


’ their rights,” the noisy, conceited, selfish flambuoy- 


ant lot, now too much in evidence. 

With them “rights are their rights. What the 
deaf think they want, they must have, and the 
hearing may “shovel coal” and no consideration of 
the general public, may stand in the way of their 
“rights.” 

How amazingly they are like the American “nig- 
ger,” who have made such a disturbance in South 
Africa, by preaching the doctrine that negroes are 
superior to whites, that only negroes get to Heaven, 
etc? 

Yours truly, 
W. Wabe. 


Most of this was not written for publi- 
cation, but were merely Mr. Wade's stray 
thoughts, written for my consideration. 


The Sign Language in Ancient Times 


The sign language was particulariy cul- 
tivated by the ancients. The m/mics or panto- 
mimists during the region of Augustus car- 
ried this art to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion. This emperor saw in it a means of 
uniting people of different languages. A king 
of Pontus asked the Roman Senate to grant 
him a pantomimist as his interpreter with na- 
tions of another tongue. 

Pylades and Bathyllus expressed in mimic 
language everything they wished, even the 
history of illustrious men. According to 
Athenzus, the mimics of the second century, 
A. D., expressed everything by signs and the 
movements of their bodies. The character 
of Pylades was serious and full of dignity; 
Bathyllus was gay and sportive, often licen- 
tious; his style of acting was kept up for a 
long period, and it was probably his imitators 
who fell into those abuses of burlesque and in- 
decent pantomime which was suppressed by 
Charlemagne in the name of morality. So 
lost was the mimic art which had been in use 
for a very long time, that it cannot be fully 
revived. It is possible to reason that num- 
bers of ancient deaf-mutes cultivated the art to 
such an extent as to make themselves well 
understood. The suppression of the mimic 
language left thousands of those poor deaf 
people in their unhappy and uncultivated con- 
dition through the Dark Ages. The modern 
deaf generally use expressive gestures. 

In the year 190, there were at Rome 6,000 
pantomimists. A famine coming on they were 
all kept in town, while all the strangers and 
philosophers were obliged to leave. This 
shows how much was thought of these dumb 
actors, who had no other mission than that of 
amusing the people, often to the detriment 
of their morals. 


A page digested is better than a book hurriedly 
read.—Macaulay. | ; 


The hand that follows intellect can achieve.—Mich- 
ael Angelo. 
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By James S. Reider, 1538 N. Dover St. 


tions for the rad the Merrymakers’ 

Club has recently proven its usefulness 
to the community in more ways than one. Al- 
though organized obstensibly to promote social 
enjoyment. among its members which no one 
will deny is of itself a w orthy object, it has 
shown a desire to extend its usefulness beyond 
the membership. This spirit of taking a share 
in promoting the interests of the community 
by the Club, wholly of its own volition, is so 
commendable that we have thought it worth 
while to comment upon it here. 

By assisting in charitable work the Club has 
shown the public that it exists not alone tor 
selfish pleasure, as some may have been under 
the impression. It has thus shown its worth to 
the community better than might be done in 
any other way and we are pleased to give it 
credit therefor. Yes, we are grateful for the 
progressive spirit shown by our young friends 
and welcome the Merrymakers’ Club as a 
helpful factor for progress in our community 
and wish it continued prosperity. 

The work which has called the Merry- 
makers’ Club to the front line and prompted 
these remarks was its recent pantomimic en- 
tertainment given in the Crusaders’ League 
Hall, Germantown, on the 6th of May. It 
involved a labor of love that was happily re- 
warded by a profit of over one hundred dollars 
all of which will be donated to the Home for 
Aged and Infirm Deaf, at Doylestown. 

The deaf of Shamokin, Pa., under the able 
leadership of Mr. Samuel S. Haas, also de- 
serve great praise for their good work for 
the Home. They got up a ball on May 5th, 
last, which netted a profit of $104.00. 


A MONG Philadelphia’s various organiza- 


Mr. Otto Herold, the teacher of drawing 
at the Mt. Airy School, donated a painting by 
himself and framed in gilt to be sold for the 
benefit of the Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf. 


THE DRIVEWAY PORTICO. 


It is a beautiful picture of the driveway por- 
tico of Wissinoming Hall (main building of 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf.) 
It was chanced off at the Merrymakers’ enter- 
tainment and won by Mrs. J. Weeney, a hear- 
ing lady who has a deaf son. It will there- 
fore be prized by her offspring. 


As a means to attract the deaf to its monthly 
meeting, the Philadelphia Local Branch of the 
Pennsylvania Society frequently arranges at- 
tractive features that bring the desired “result. 
Such a meeting was that held at All Souls’ 
Parish Hall on Saturday evening, May 13th. 
The hall was nearly filled. Dr. Crouter was 
there and so was Mrs. Crouter. President 


Lipsett made an excellent opening address and 
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, who gave an inter- 
Mexicans.” 


then called on Dr. Crouter 
esting talk on “Mexico and the 
lle was followed by Rev. C. O. Dantzer on 
some recent doings of Unionism. In con- 
nection with it he referred to the dynamiting 
of the 7imes Building at Los Angeles, Cal., 
last Fall, and told of the wonderful record of 
Detective Burns. Mr. R. M. Ziegler called 
up some points of the anti-trust law and 
spoke of the national interest felt in the com- 
ing decisions on the oil and tobacco trust cases 
by the United States Supreme Court. Lastly, 
Miss Helena L. Bowden gave a beautiful de- 
clamation of “After the Ball.” Refreshments 
and a social time were then enjoyed. 


All Souls’ Parish can not boast of rich par- 
ishoners, but the people are generally respon- 
sive to urgent appeals made to them. During 
the Easter season two appeals were made to 
them, one for the Parish Building Fund and 
ene for the Bishop Whitaker Memorial Church 
Fund. It was not thought that the people 
could support two funds at the same time, but 
the result was a surprise. Each received about 
$80.00. When this result was made known 
to the recent Diocesan Convention, it was 
ereeted with applause. Dr. Crouter, a member 
of the Convention, witnessed this outburst of 


approval and told us he was proud of the 


showing by the deaf. 


The following appeal has been issued: 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY OFFERING ~ 
of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF THE DEAF 


Dear FriIEND:—At the last meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Advancement of the Deaf 
in Reading, it was decided to celebrate the thirtieth 
anniversary of the Society in Harrisburg, its birth- 
place, this summer, August 24—26. And in no 
better way could the Society think of celebrating 
this interesting event than through a special anni- 
versary offering for the Home for Aged and Infirm 
Deaf at Doylestown. Much enthusiasm was shown 
in the project, and Mr. William McKinney, of Phila- 
delphia in seconding the proposition handed in 
thirty dollars—one dollar for each year of the So- 
ciety’s age,—this was followed by a similiar con- 
tribution from Mr. Henry J. Haight, and to date 
pledges and cash contributions amounting to over 
$300 have been made. 

Now while no limit is placed on the amount of 
contribution to be expected from each member of 
the Society, we will gladly receive and acknow- 
ledge any amount, whether it be less than five dol- 
lars or more than thirty dollars. 

No one should be ashamed to give a_smail 
amount, if his means do not allow a larger amount, 
and we hope no one will be afraid to give as much 
as his purse will allow. 

But the celebration of the Thirtieth Anniversary 
of the Society will be made interesting in other 
ways. Speeches, excursions, picnics, and probably 
a banquet will be arranged for to make the meeting 
truly a memorable one. 

You may send your contribution for the Anni- 
versary Offering now .through the Treasurer of your 
Local Branch, or direct to the Society’s Treasurer, 
the Rev. B. R. Allabough, 465 Ella Street, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa., or you may make the offering at the Con- 
vention when an imposing gathering to be followed 
by the passing around of a Contribution box, wiil 
be arranged for. 

Hoping to see you at the Convention, we are 

Fraternally yours, 

C. O. DANtTZER, 
J. S. Remer, 
THOMAS BREEN. 
Committee 
May I, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., IQII. 


In our last letter we spoke of the progress 
made by All Souls’ Church for the Deat. 


official carpenter in several places. 
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the Church has been fortunate 


then 
enough to receive another bequest $5,000, for 


Since 


the Fadowinent Fund. This money is from 
the estate of the late Miss Margaretha Eleon- 
ora Hilde Cleemann, who during her life mani- 
fested a warm interest in the work among the 
deaf. This is the third bequest received by the 
Church in a little over a year. 


If this deaf-mute does not deserve a Car- 
negie Hero Medal, he at least, deserves men- 
tion here. The clipping is from the Evening 
Telegraph, May 15th, 1911. 


Fighting his way up two flights of stairs through 
clouds of smoke in the storage and warehouse of 
Wireshire Brothers, at No. 2438 North Hope 
street, this afternoon, Joseph Mohr, a deaf and dumb 
man, rescued James Cutler 29 
2058 Coral street, 
smoke. 

Spontaneous combustion in a_ pile of 
caused the fire. Cutler tried to beat out the flames 
but the thick smoke overcame him. 
in the building. Mohr, who lives near the warehouse, 
saw the smoke pouring from the windows and know- 
ing that Cutler was in the building, groped his way 
up to the third floor and hunted around among the 
furniture until he located the unconscious man. 
Mohr dragged Cutler to the stairs and then carried 
him down to the street on his back. 

Cutler was sent to the Episcopal Hospital. The 
firemen soon extinguished the blaze. The damage, it 
was said, would amount to about $2 


.* 


vears old, of No. 


who had been overcome by the 
excelsior 


He was all alone 


A Deaf-Mute Instructor in Carpentery 


JOHN DPD. COFFIELD 


Mr. John D. Coffield, instructor in carpentry in the 
West Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind, gardu- 
ated from the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
in 1903. In 1908 he went to Denver, where he was 
During his in- 
cumbency as President of the Denver Deaf Associa- 
ation the N. A. D. convention met in that city, 
and he and Mr Tressly worked like Trojans per- 
fecting arrangements for the reception of dele- 
gates, and that they did themselves proud is well 
known to need comment here. 

In 1910 he was offered the position he now holds 
with credit to himself and the teachers and ofh- 
cers of the Mt. Airy School, who predict a bright 
future for him. Since he took charge many 1m- 
provements have been made in and around the 
School. He is solid with his pupils because he un- 
derstands them and sympathizes with them. 


A statue lies hid in a block of marble; and the 
art of the statuary only clears away the superfluous 


matter, and removes the rubbish.—dAddison. 


One of the best rules in conversation is, never to 
say a thing which any of the company can reason- 


ably wish had been left unsaid.—Swift. 
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The first official visit of Dr. Percival Hall, 
the new President of Gallaudet College for the 
Deaf, has been to our school, and his first 
sermon, since his elevation, outside of his 
own chapel, was in our Assembly Room, on 
Sunday. His dissertation was on “sowing and 
reaping” and it was a gem. 


WE are glad to learn that there 
The Loss but were enough buildings left 
Temporary after the fire at Malone to house 

the children who were attend- 
ing school there, and to know that steps will 
be taken immediately to replace the building 
that was lost. A fire is sometimes a good 
thing, as it proved to be in San Francisco, 
and who knows but that the rejeuvenated 
school at Malone will be far and away better 
even than the one that went up in smoke. 


which 
is en- 


Tue darkness in 
the little deaf child 
shrouded prior to his educa- 
tion is scarce as dense as we 
sometimes imagine. It is all too true that he 
knows not even the names of the most fami- 
liar objects around him, that he has no use 
of language, no idea of God and no communi- 
cation with those about him except by means 
of crude signs; but there’s a lot he does know, 
and he is as remote mentally from the little 
animal to which he is sometimes compared 
as the stars are from our humble earth. 
There’s a flood of light pouring through those 
little eyes into his little soul all the time and 
he weighs character, analyzes feelings and 
judges peopie with a judgment that is sel- 
dom at fault, and one of the very first things 
he learns is that he is the absolute despot of 
his household, that the father-love, the mother- 
love and the sister-love and brother-love are 
‘such, toward “the afflicted one” that his path 
is never crossed and there comes a little tyrant 
into the house whose knitted brow and clen- 
ched fists are ever reminding us that it is his 


The Change 
in Demeanor 
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to rule and in the absence of a ready acquies- 
cence, a whizzing missle or descending stick 
follows quickly and ensures his having his way, 
for no one would cross the one bereft. The 
change that the school works in the temper of 
the child is something almost marvelous. He 
sees that every other child has the same rights 
he has, and that he must respect them as they 
do him, he sees that he will get perfect justice 
but no indulgence, and that he must eliminate 
his quarrelsomeness and blows or be denied 
the pleasures intended for all. A single term 
is usually enough and at the end of it, the 
greatest surprise to the parent of all, often 
is the complete change in the personality 
of the child, that from unreasoning wilfulness 
to kindliness, courtesy and obedience; the 
change in this regard alone, more than repays 
the parent for Sie pain of the years separation. 
I{ there were indeed no other change than this 
during the school-life of the child, there would 
be ample repayment for every expediture of 
money and time. When to this is added a good 
common school education, a trade, good man- 
ners, good morals, and a sound body, could any 
expediture be too great. 


Every bit of bud or animal 


Our New life about us adds a charm to 
Pets our already most attractive 
grounds. Heretofore we have 


been obliged to depend upon the stray dogs 
and cats of our neighborhood and an occa- 
sional rat or mouse, together with our pretty 
horse, for the animal part of it; but, during 
the past week, Mr. B. C. Kuser, of the Fish 
and game Commission, has sent us a_ half 
dozen of the prettiest young grey squirrels 
you ever saw. They were given houses in our 
oaks, free of rent, their grocery bill is guar- 
anteed, and they have already made _ them- 
selves quite at home. As object lessons and 
matters of interest to our children nothing 
better could have come into their little realm, 
and the name of Kuser has, by an unanimous 
vote been placed high up in the temple of fame. 


Tuer Closing Exercises of the 
term will be held on Thursday 
afternoon, June 15th, I9II, at 
2.30 o'clock. 

Children going home over the Belvidere 
Division will leave on the 1.06 train, on Fri- 
day, June 16th, 

Those going to Camden, Millville, Bridge- 
ton, Atlantic City, and other points south, will 
leave on the 12.35 P. M. train on Friday, June 
16th, arriving in Camden at 1.00. They will 


Home 
Again 


go through to ferry in Camden, and there take 


south bound trains. 

Those going to Freehold, Point Pleasant 
and Long Branch, will depart at 4.15 P.M. on 
Friday, June 16th. 

Those going to New Brunswick, Rahway, 
Elizabeth, Newark, and Jersey City, will leave 
in a special car at 10.10 on Saturday morning, 
June 17th, arriving in Newark at 11.25 and in 
Jersey City at I1.40. 

Those going on the Reading R. R. will leave 
at 8.47 A.M. arriving in Bound Brook at Io. 

Parents who do not intend coming for their 
children will please send car-fare, and arrange- 


ments will be made for their transportation 
heme. 
If children have trunks, fifteen cents extra 


must be sent to cover transfer. 
be given to the children. 
School will re-open on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 13th, Ig1I. 
Please have children back promptly. 
Joun P. Wacker, Suft. 


Change will 


WE had the pleasure, on the 
1ith, of a visit from Brother 
Dobyns, the superintendent of 
the Mississippi School, and 
Principal Paterson of the Ohio School, and 
never were visitors more welcome. Mr. 
Dobyns has examined into the workings of 
every school in the country, and what he 
doesn’t know about the education of the deaf 
and the way it is carried on in these United 
States, isn’t worth knowing. He 1s an ency- 
clopzedia that we ‘would like to spend a year 
with and even at the end of that time we 
know he would not be exhausted. 

The hour we spent in the Assembly Room 
on the morning of the 12th was a never-to-be- 
forgotten one, and we doubt whether two 
better addresses were ever deliverd to the pu- 
pils of a school for the deaf than the ones 
delivered by Mr. Dobyns and Mr. Patterson 
on that occasion. In the school-rooms, in the 
work-rooms, everywhere, their presence was 
inspiring and encouraging and there has been 
no event of the winter that has done us the 
real down good that we have gotten from the 
call of our southern friend and his western 
confrere. 


Thrice 
Welcome 


WEDNESDAY of last week was 
a day of days at Gallaudet Coi- 
lege. It marked the final re- 
tirement of Dr. Gallaudet 
from the presidency of the College and the 
installation of Mr. Percival Hall as its new 
head. For fifty years Dr. Gallaudet has been 
at the helm, and these fifty have been years 
of the most notable success. His whole life 
was in the work, and a host of splendidly 
trained young men making their mark every- 
where, attest to the blessings, conferred by the 
College. 

That his mantle has fallen on most worthy 
shoulders and that Dr. Hall will be able to 
take up the work and carry it on as did his 
predecessor we are assured. May many years 


of health, happiness and usefulness yet be 
Dr. Gallaudet’s, and may all success crown 


the efforts of the man whom every one con- 
cedes to be his logical successor. 


Ave et 
Vale 


Dr. Mary West Niles is at the head of the 
Ming Sam School for Blind Girls, that has. 
just moved into a new building at Canton, 
China. Dr. Niles opened a school for four 
blind girls in 1980 in a small room in her own 
house. Of the large audience present at the 
opening exercises, 50 were blind, most of them 
the graduates and students of the school. 
Faan Sam Koo, a tall blind girl of 17, presided’ 
at the organ, and two graduates, Kam Oi Koo. 
and Tso A Sai, delivered addresses.—Balti-- 
more American. 
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Rare days. 

Birds and bees. 

No young robins yet. 
-Examinations at hand. 

The beginning of the end. 

Everything is just crying for rain. 


Two more circuses early in June. Oh my! 
Robert Logan was a welcome visitor on 
Sunday. 


Mr. Throckmorton’s desk is finished and it 
is a beauty. 


George Morris has gone on the pay-roll, 
temporarily. 3 


We hope to get to Cadwalder Park, for a 
day, before long. 


Thirty-five dresses are “under way” in the 
dress-making department. 


Our Honor Roll seems inclined to shorten 
as the thermometer goes up. 


Muriel B. says that she is not a suffragette, 
and has no desire for a Sultana skirt. 


Louisa Parella’s brother was among the vic- 
tims of the Grim Reaper, last month. 


We had no especial services on Peace Day. 
Indeed, evey day is Peace Day with us. 


Mr. Cheatle, our night watch-man, expects 
to launch his motor-boat, on Saturday. 


Alfred Shaw would like to have an auto- 
mobile, but he has no house to mortgage. 


Mamie Mendum’s sister Bella was a visitor 
on Sunday, greatly to the enjoyment of Ma- 
mie. 


If every bud on our rose-bushes becomes a 
rose, we shall have a wilderness of roses ere 
long. 


We are going to accept Mr. Dobyns in- 
vitation to visit him when we get our new air- 
ship. 


Miss Vail spent Friday at the great Mount 
Airy school, getting ideas for our Course of 
Study. 


Edna Snell says we must be good to the 
little squirrels because they are our little 
brothers. 


Our Hays and Woodward maples are in 
full leaf, and it is hard to tell which is the more 
beautiful. | 


A big green beetle, of a rare species, is the 
latest contribution by the boys to Mr. Sharp’s 
collection. 3 
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It is rather late for snow-balls, but we have 
hundreds of them on the bushes in our north- 
west yard. 


We can already see our beautiful new build- 
ing looming up on Chestnut Ave,. “in our 
mind’s eye, Horatio.” 


The Floral Drill of the girls, at the closing 
exercises will be one of the prettiest things 
you ever saw. 


HONOR ROLL 


Pupils whose names are found tn this list 
have received an excellent report for deport- 
ment and have made erery effort to make 
progress in studies during the past month. 


Harriet Alexander. 
Patrick Agnew. 
Walter Battersby. 
Arthur Blake. 
Edmund Beyer. 
Samuel Brosnick. 
Louis Bausman. 
Lizzie Beck. 


Generose Barbarulo. 


Muriel Bloodgood. 
Marion Bausman. 
Helen Bath. 
Matilda Bilics. 
Edward Campbell. 
Vergilius Corello. 
Albert Corello. 
Esther Clayton. 
Hildur Colberg. 
Edith Cohen. 
Agnes Cornelius. 
James Dunning. 
Vito Dondiego. 
Charles Dobbins. 
Carl Droste. 
Pasquale Dercola. 
Cornelia De Witte. 
Isadore Engel. 
William Felts. 
Michael Grod. 
Mamie Gessner. 
Valentine Gunn. 
Joseph Higgins. 
Hans Hansen. 
Otis Harrison. 
Gertrude Hampe, 
Philip Hughes. 
Frieda Heuser. 


Mildred Henemeier. 


Rosie Hucker. 
Sarah Hartman. 
Perla Harris. 
Irene Humphries. 
John Imhoff. 
Russel Jackson. 
Parker Jerrell. 
Anna Klepper. 
Margaret Kluin. 
Anna Kodaba. 
Lillian Leaming. 


Maria Lotz. 

Frank Madsen 
Randall McClelland. 
Walton Morgan. 
John MacNee. 
Michel Morello. 
Salvatore Maggio. 
Mary Mendum, 
Louis Otten. 
Frank Penrose. 
Antonio Petoio. 
Silas Paersall. 
John Pihs. 

Joseph Pepe. 
Frances Phalon. 
Louisa Parella. 
Loretta Quinlan. 
Frank Reed. 

Ruth Ramshaw. 
Margaret Renton. 
Anna Robinson. 
Minnie Ruezinsky. 
John Short. 

Harry Schornstein. 
Chester Steiner. 
Arthur Stokes. 
Edward Scheiber. 
Lily Stassatt. 
Goldie Sheppard. 
Jemima Smith. 
Edna Snell: 

Annie Savko. 
Marcia Savercool. 
Clara Scheiber. 
Bertha Sallia. 
Mary Siegel. 
Antonio Tafro. 
Mary Turner. 
Catherine Tierney. 
James Thompson. 
Douglas Vincent. 
Clara Van Sickle. 
Nellie Van Lenten. 
Elton Williams. 
Joseph Whalen. 
Wanda Wojewucka. 
Esther Woelper. 
Mabel Zorn. 


When we put our fountain-hose on the lawn, 
all the birds in the neighborhood come to lave 
in its waters. 


Our “Silent Workers” have been successful 
in every game with outside clubs up to the 
present time. 


The High-School Base-ball team will play 
our boys, this afternoon. For the result, see 
the daily papers. 


Alfred Shaw complains that he has a slight 
cold, and cannot understand how any one can 
have a cold when it is so warm. 


The pupils entitled to certificates for “hon- 
orable progress’ will be photographed and 
“half-toned” for the July issue. 
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While eating an oyster, the other day 
Johnny McNee found a large pearl, but we 
fear it is not a very valuable one. 


A shut down at the factory where Isaac 
Lowe is working gave him an opportunity to 
run over and see us for a day last week. 


When we give our squirrels pea-nuts we 
almost have to watch them with a double gun 
to keep the hoodlums from getting them. 


Vallie Gunn and Muriel Bloodgood spent 
Sunday with Miss Bilbee in the country and 
they report having had a delightful time. 


During one of the games of the series now 
going on, played a few days ago, George Brede 
and Harry Dixon both made home runs. 


Miss Wood’s class has started a garden 
down at the coach-house, and the pupils are 
looking forward to fresh vegetables soon. 


The Baltimore oriole that has been with us 
sO many summers is with us again, but no one 
has been able to discover where he is nesting 
yet. 


The flower-beds are being re-planted this 
week. Mr. Newcomb takes an especial pride 
in having these beds in fullest bloom on closing 
day. 


Lily Stassatt’s father has been obliged to 
undergo another operation at the Easton Hos- 
pital. It is hoped that this one will be the 
last. 


The large number of cards and presents 
received by Hans Hanson on his_ birthday 
shows conclusively that they “think of him 
at home.” 


Several of the boys from the northern part 
of the state are building upon going to New 
York to see a professional game of ball, next 
summer. 


We could not bear to put up our beautiful 
flag on some of those harsh, sleety days in 
March; but you can always look for it at 
mast-head now. 


The boys’ side of the dining-room is. under 
the general direction of Geo. Bedford, during 
the current fortnight, and everything is going 
on like clock-work. 


Mr. Walker was quite a heavy loser by the 
recent forest fires in the southern part of the 
state, a fine piece of timber belonging to him 
having been entirely destroyed. 


The printers are hustling these days. To 
get three issues of the SILENT WorKER out in 
such rapid succession, in connection with their 
other work, is no easy task. 


One of the bright particular spots in the 
vacation of Vallie Gunn will be a visit to 
Maude Thompson at Point Pleasant. We'd 
all like to peep in and see Maude. 


The return home of Viola McFadden on 
account of impaired health, leaves an empty 
bed on the girls’ side, some thing we have not 
had before, in the school, for many a day. 


The Grand Army men which filled our city 
on Wednesday and Thursday were objects of 
great interest to our children, and many were 
the “bits of history” they got during their 
visit. 

(Continued on page 178) 
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PORTION OF HEN HOUSE WHERE 6000 HENS ARE KEPT. WHERE 3000 PULLETS ARE KEPT 


Mac’s Musings 


sé HE hen business was respectable,” 
TT remarked an egg peddler disgust- 
edly on meeting an old acquaintance 
who had forsaken the poultry farm for the 
lecture platform. That was ten years ago, be- 
fore the catalogues on successful chicken rais- 
ing began to embellish their pages with a plen- 
titude of dollar marks lauding Biddy & Co. as 
the biggest dividened paying institution on 
earth, not even excepting J. Cooke Howard’s 
cornerlot combine! Yes, the “hen business” 
is respectable, anything is likely to be in these 
days that comes up to the standard—the gold 
standard—and it is gaining in respectability ail 
the time. 
In fact, the raising of poultry has become so 
eminently respectable that some of our big 
captains of finance have adopted it as an out- 
let for their surplus cash, not merely as a hob- 
by, but as a money-making sideline. Among 
these may be mentioned Arthur D. Brandeis, 
whose splendid poultry farm some four or 
five miles north-west of Omaha exhibits the 
same up-to-date business-like management 
that characterizes all his other big enterprises. 
A visit to the scene of the Brandeis hennery 
is a béautiful interpretation of the slogan 
“Back to the Farm.” It is an ideal place for 
ideal chickens, and that the owner takes as 
much pride in his throughbred fowl, one of 
which is a hundred-dollar prize white leg- 
orn cock,-as he does in his costly art treas- 
ures, is evinced to the inspector before he has 
gone the length of one of the chicken houses. 
At this farm the poultry is put on a strictly 
scientific and business basis—where it has 
never been put by the average farmer—and 
the results seem to hold up the interested 
visitor with the question: ‘Did you ever see 
any thing like that before?” to which he is 
obliged to answer that he has not. 
There are chickens in all stages of develop- 
ment, but all of them acting as if life were 
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very much worth while, as of course it is for 
the lower forms of animal life as well as for 
the higher, where prevail the best of condi- 
tions. 

Incubators, containing hundreds of chickens 
in the hatching, carefully heated and venti- 
lated pens containing two or three thousand 
“chix” that have just begun to find out that 
life means a struggle, and then the full-growa 
biddies that, being exceedingly well-bred seem 
to feel it incumbent upon them to “hustle all 
the time for the concern’—all these impress 


$100. PRIZE WHITE LEGHORN COCK. 


Brandeis Poultry Farm.—Photo. by Mac. 


even the careless observer with the fact that 
the raising of poultry is a real business all by 
itself. 

The White Leghorn is the prevailing breed 
at the Brandeis farm, as it is considered the 
best egg producer, although others are kept 
for market purposes. Losses of young stock 


are reduced to a minimum, being only five per 
cent for hen-raised “chix” and eight per cent 
for those that come through the incubator, 
which figures are slightly in favor of mother 
nature! 


Behind this economy, of course 
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NEW GREENHOUSE. 


there is constant care by specialists, who look 
after all details, such as feeding, with absolute 
accuracy, and cleanliness that makes it pos- 
sible even for ladies to inspect hundreds of 
feet of the most up-to-date poultry houses 
with no more offence than they would find in 
their own kitchens. 

The product of this farm, over a hundred 
dozen eggs daily, is sent to a large retailer in 


“Omaha, each box bearing the seal “Guaran- 


teed not to be Over 24 hours Old.”’ Consider- 
ing how this guarantee is backed up, the 
spring selling price of the goods it covers, 25 
cents per dozen, does savor of the egg trust. 

The Brandeis farm is only one of the many, 
however, that help to make the egg crop of 
Nebraska almost equal to the corn crop. The 
report of the former is graphically put in the 
statement that if all the eggs produced by Neb- 
raska hens during the year were laid in a 
double row, they would exceed in length all 
the miles of railroad built in the country 
during the same periods! 
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THE ARBOR DAY SPIRIT is strong in Nebras- 
ka. It seems to radiate from Arbor Lodge, 
Nebraska City, the former home of J. Sterling 
Morton, the father of the Arbor Day idea. 
On April 22, which was tree-planting day in 
this state, almost everybody who owned a 
patch of Mother Earth was seen carrying 
sprigs of plant life that he seemed to hope 
would some day become a glorious tree. One 
Omaha firm alone gave away thirty-thousand 
Ctalpa shoots, with directions for making the 
tree grow. 

At the Nebraska school most beautiful and 
appropriate exercises were held out of doors, 
during which two trees were planted. As a 
deviation from the usual custom the class tree, 
an ash, was planted on Arbor Day. This, we 
believe, is a good example for other schools to 
follow, as class trees, being planted at the 
time when most commencements come off, in 
June, have less chance of life than those 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


A CLOSE CALL AT FIRST BASE. N. S. D. VS. FT. OMAHA. N. S. D. BASEBALL TEAM SCORING 


planted as early as the regular tree day about 
April. This is evident from the large number 
of deaths among “class trees.” 

As a part of the exercises at the Nebraska 
School there was dedicated a new green- 
house, built entirely by the deaf boys of the 
School, under the direction of the foreman of 
carpentry, Mr. Parry. 

An idea of the structure can be got from 
the illustration presented herewith. As a 
piece of school work it would form a pretty 
geod exhibit at the industrial show of War- 
1en Robinson or Lyman Hunt and we should 
like to be able to pick it up, put it in our grip 
and take it along when we go to Delevan! 


of % 


THE VERNACULAR OF THE NATIONAL GAME, 
baseball, is said to be deteriorating, having a 
lad effect on the game. In proof of which 
a certain college professor, seemingly just 
emerged from the slow ages of the “dead 
ones,” holds up his hands in holy horror be- 
cause a smart college fan told a pitcher to 
go and “pitch hay.” Which has set us to won- 
dering what the professor could have said that 
would have been just as good. Doubtless 
he might have dug up some Greek roots with 
which to remind the erratic “slab artist” that 
it would be expedient for him to abscond and 
enagage himself with the pronged agricultural 
implement, but then it would have been too 
late to save the home team from its “slump.” 

No, the rhetorical flourishes of the class 
room are as much out of place on the baseball 
diamond as an old New York horse-car would 
be in a fast western city. Besides, what 1s 
language for but to express thought? And 
if one mode of conveyance proves too slow, 
what’s the matter with taking the fast ex- 
press? For the means of communication 
should ever be subservient to the thought 
and not the thought to the means. No, there 
is no scene of activity that requires quicker 
thought and action than the baseball field. 
So, to get in a telling word there it may be 
necessary to strip it of its grammatical frills 
and speed it along in true sporting togs, 
whether it grates upon the conventional sen- 
ses of the professors or not. 

Our language is full of faulty expressions 
which seem to be in good standing with the 
straight-jacket grammarians, anyhow, and 
they would do well first to weed out their 
own gardens before looking over the fence at 


the baseball game. Take, for instance, that 


badly warped word, consume. Why, in these 
days everything is furnished “to the con- 
sumer’—from’ staple groceries to carving 
knives! It was just the other day that we 
bought a box of baseballs, and, although we 
have no taste for horse-hide, they were said 
to be sold “to the consumer.” How natural, 
then, to tell the batter to “eat ‘em up,” pro- 
vided he can make “safe connections” with 
the “twirler’s quick service ?” 

The fact that it seems incredible any col- 
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lege professor should overlook is that our 
language is a restless, growing thing, con- 
stantly in need of reinvigoration. Students 
of sociology declare that if it were not for the 
continued influx of sturdy foreigners that 
make our country the “melting pot’, the 
American race would deteriorate. From 
which it may be supposed that our “mother 
tongue” would grow stale if it were not rein- 
forced by the slang. 

‘While it is true that the average sporting 
writer who covers the big league games for 
the metropolitan dailies needlessly tortures the 
English language beyond recognition in his 
over-zealous efforts to avoid seeming vapid 
to the “fans,” yet we believe his nasty mess 
of words is very often a true picture of pro- 
fessional baseball! It is a senseless, money- 
making machine from top to bottom, and to 
“go wild” over such is like making a hubbub 
over a lot of wired puppets in a box! 

We attended a typical game of professional! 


x AGAINST FORT OMAHA. 


baseball the other day and the almost obscene 
report that followed in the newspaper looker 
just like the game, only a little better. The 
report said the umpire rendered several “pu- 
trid’’ decisions. That’s just what they were, 
but when the fans showered a crate of lemons 
on the luckless “martyr” and the women 
mobbed him after the game, their action was 
a little bit worse. 

To show up the “national game” in all its 
pristine beauty, give us a good nine innings 
of college baseball every time—with the un- 
grammatical yells thrown in! 


° ° 
ed dd 


A SHAM BATTLE was fought in the vicinity 
of the Gate City, recently that put the annual 
manoeuvres at Fort Omaha in the shade. 
Missiles flew (words at the rate of 200 per 
); swords were drawn (some of the bright- 
est flashes of feminine wit we ever saw ) ; guns 
popped and the air was full of smoke—but 
nobody was hurt. You see, it was a debate 
between two prominent women suffragetts of 
Nebraska, who took the platform to decide 
whether Uncle Sam was digging the “Big 
Ditch” according to the rules of true domestic 
economy, and whether he should not hand 
over the Panama job to a committee of wo- 
men’s clubs for investigation. Nobody pres- 
ent feeling equal to the responsibility of sit- 
ting in judgment on two such strenuous 
debaters, the result of the “war of words” was 
left in doubt and consequently Uncle Sam 
may have to supend operations in Panama in 
the near future until he can determine just 
which course is right. 


>” ° 
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sEING OFF pbuTY the other evening, we 
dropped in at a meeting of the Bachelors’ 
Club, just in time for the closing song, which, 
as near as we could make out without an 
ear trumpet ran as follows: 
STAG SONG 
I 
Our ranks are getting thinner, boys, 
Alas, the faithful few! 
The snare of apron strings decoys 
Our footsteps, bored but true; 
For there are Mol and Mag and Jess 
And Rose and Lil and Sue— 
And there are others too, | guess, 
Who'd put you in a stew. 
IT 
Our ranks are getting thinner, boys, 
Coquettish eyes eschew ; 
No dish-pan strains to mar your joys, 
No weighty cakes to rue; 
For there are Meg and Sal and Bess 
And others not a few,— 
Then, think of that new-fangled dress— 


! ! whew! 
CHORUS 
Sighs Yawns. 


More sighs, 
Snores ! 


J. H. Mac Fartane. 
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By F. P. Gibson, Room 1401, Schiller Building. 


of some of the “boys” of the deaf 

population which is making a pretty 
good record on the “prairie diamonds.” It 
has just opened its I911 season—having been 
organized last year—with two victories to its 
credit. The nine is called the Silent Stars. 
A recent issue of the Chicago Tribune gave 
it this notice: 


e HICAGO has a baseball team compose: 


There were at least two games of baseball played 
in the city yesterday in which the umpires had sine- 
cures. Complaints galore were heard from various 
diamonds that the arbiters were “off their feed,’ 
but not so at St. Ignatius’ grounds, where the $1- 
lent Stars and the Ephpheta sodality teams met. 
The clubs are made up of mute players and the for- 
mer team won by a score of 10 to 2. The Silent 
Stars also defeated Jefferson Park, 14 to 2. 


The Ephpheta Sodality team is composed 
of players connected with the organization 
from which it takes its name. The Jefferson 
Park team is a “hearing ” one. 


7 ° ° 
dd ad add 


The “Pointed Paragraphs” man in _ the 
Daily News asks: 

Did you ever notice how deaf people manage to 
hear the things they shouldn't? 


* * ? 
bd ad nd bod 


This is a “tongue-twister’—try it on your 
fingers: (P. S—Wonder how the purely oral 
would make it.) - 


Yes, I'll tell all about it, John, dear. You see, 
I was in such haste, and I just flew through the gate 
and flung my ticket to the tocket chipper * 

“There, there! Don’t talk so fast, little woman; 
you mean fhe chicket toper.” 

“Ha, ha! You’re as bad as I am! Of course I 
mean the chocket tipper.” 

“Well what’s the matter with you? Go on, you 
flung your ticket to the toppet chicker.” 

“The chippet tocker 7 

“The choppet ticker 

“Oh, the dickens! Next time take a surface car!” 


—Life. 


” 


fe fe of 


In speaking of the reunions of the various 
neighboring state associations scheduled for 
this summer we made a mistake as to the dates 
for that of Michigan. It is set for June 19 
to 24 inclusive and will be held at the Flint 


School. 
ofe of of 


“Father, I am not sure whether I shall be a speci- 
alist for the ears or the teeth.” 

“Choose the teeth, my boy. Every one has thirty- 
two of them, but only two ears.”—London Tit-Bits. 
be 

The Pas-a-Pas club is to hold its annual 
picnic on July 4th. This date was decided 
on so as to allow of a fitting and sane celebra- 
tion of the “Glorious,” and to give the many 
visitors who are expected to be in the city on 
that date enroute to the Delavan convention 
an opportunity to mingle with the Chicago- 
ans. The grove chosen for the picnic is at 
79th street and the lake shore and convenient 
to the car lines and not too far from the center 
of the city. 

Owing to this affair being scheduled Chi- 
cago Division, N. F. S. D., has given up the 


ae 
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the idea of having something on the same date 
and its members will co-operate with the club 
as individuals to make things pleasant all 
around. 


Among the observations of “Mr. Sky- 
gack, from Mars,” who is on a visit to the 
Earth as a special correspondent for some 
member of the 1. p. f. of that neighboring 
planet of ours, we find this entry in his pub- 
lished note book: 

“Saw two male earth beings standing in 
talk attitude. Neither, however, uttered idea 
sounds. Due no doubt to choking emotions, 
evidently of anger, as each made series of 
threatening passes with lightning rapidity.” 
(A cartoon of two deaf-mutes in sign con- 
versation accompanies the “note.” ) 

es 


For J. Cooke Howard’s scrap book: 


New York, May 10.—So enraged was Albert Al- 
len, a deaf and dumb soap peddler, in New Rochelle, 
when Judge Samuel F. Winburne fined him $10 for 
peddling without a license, he swore. 

He was so astonished at recovering his voice 
he stared wildly at the judge, then, without waiting 
to apologize for his language, threw down a $19 
bill and rushed from the .courtroom shouting and 
laughing, and leaving his pack: of soap behind. 

Allen told Police Sergant Farrington he came 
from Albany and had been deaf and dumb since 
an illness ten years ago.—Chicago Journal. 

oe fe ee 

“Everett True” propounds the following 
query, in the Cincinnati Post: 

“Was Dummy Hoy a better coacher than Hughey 
Jennings?” 

ee ote of 

A press dispatch from LaCrosse, Wis., had 
the following under date of April 25: 

Francis McGuire, a deaf and dumb tailor, em- 
ployed at $15 a week in a tailor shop here, today re- 
ceived word that he had inherited $70,000 in prop- 
erty in Arkansas, Missouri and Kentucky. The an- 
nouncement came as a great surprise. 

oe of of 


Oren M. Elliott, of Lexington, Mo., who 
published the Silent Success, while it was a 
monthly, and The Eye, is thinking of coming 
back. A circular letter he sends out states 
that if sufficient subscription pledges can be 
secured a new-independent paper for the deaf 
will be started by him. He 1s at present 
half owner of The Lexington, a weekly paper 
in that city. 

oS se ef 

Philadelphia must indeed be slow when its 
city press allows articles like the following 
to go into the Associated Press dispatches—- 
and from a city considered the stronghold ot 
oralism, at that: 


Endeavoring to make themselves understood by 
signs, four women and two men, all deaf-mutes, 
strove for some time to make physicians at St. 
Joseph’s hospital understand their desire to see a 
relative, similiarly afflicted, who was being treated 
at the institution. Discovering the whereabouts of 
Sutitzner, three sisters and a brother, accompanied 


‘by another man and a woman, went to the hospital 


and in sign-language tried to make the attendants 
understand their desire to see the patient. It was 
not until they almost reached a state of exhaustion 
through their impromptu pantomine that they man- 
aged to make known the object of their visit.—Chi- 
cago Journal. 
fe fe 

Local dailies recently contained lengthy dis- 
patches from New York describing accidents 
to two deaf and dumb boys—one struck by 
a street car, the other run over by an auto- 
mobile—which resulted in the boys’ “miracul- 
ously regaining” their powers of hearing and 
speech. 


Of course, we can make allowances for 
the anxiety of the cub reporters to make good 
and attribute these fairy tales thereto—usu- 
ally—but if there is a vestige of truth in the 
stories it would prove most interesting read- 
ing were the miracles explained as to the real 
causes for such freaks of Nature. It would 
be a good plan for the Department (or Bu- 
reau) of Publicity of the N. A. D. to follow 
up all such stories and get at the real facts, 
and publish them. Such a plan would be a 
campaign of education worth undertaking. 

“Se fo of 

The Pas-a-Pas club is now located in a new 
hall at 348 North Clark street, just across the 
river and some four blocks north of its old 
location. A house-warming will be given on 
May 27. 


ste ofe ate 
Chicago Division, N. F. S. D., has leased its 
Masonic Temple lodge hall for another year. 


The Society’s headquarters in the Schiller 
Building has also been leased for the same 


term. Chicago Division gives its annual pic- 
nic on August I9. 
| fe fe fs 


Seems to us that the ideas of “The Posi- 
tive Man” would have a more positive effect, 
were they given over his proper signature. 
In these modern days people want to know 
who is back of things when their co-operation 
is sought. 


fe ote ofe 


The appeal for funds to be used in the 
gathering of industrial statistics of the deaf, 
made by the Industrial Bureau of the N. A. 
D., has as was the case with that of the Mov- 
ing Pieture Fund met with hearty response 
from the Chicago Frats. Chairman Hunt 
will receive a subscription from them that 
will prove worth having. We_ understand 
that Chicago Division is not the only branch 
of the N. F. S. D. that is co-operating in 
the movement. While very few of the By rats 
are members of the N. A. D. they take more 
interest in its work than some who are—as 
far as material contributions to the cause go. 
It may be that if the N. A. D. should at some 
future time decide to have recruiting offices 
or some sort of centers or local branches 
of the Association, it would find the Frats 
ready to actively co-operate even to a greater 
extent.. However, we believe there is at this 
time no proper authorization for such, not- 
withstanding the recent organizing of a Pi- 
qua, Ohio, “branch.” 

Individual co-operation with the N. A. D. 
is welcome everywhere, we feel sure, and that 
as such individuals the Frats stand ready to 
do their share they have more than once 
demonstrated. If only a little in the way of 
reciprocity comes their way—well, to cut it 
short, just try it and see. 

In writing this we wish it understood as 
being a bit of personal opinion. We repeat 
that the N. F. S. D. takes as much interest 
in the progress of the class from which it 
recruits its members as any of the organi- 
zations of the deaf do. It has, of course, 
first of all its own objects to attend to and 
carry out, but it will, we believe, be glad to | 
as far as lies in its power, or in its members’ 
power to be correct, prove it is for as well 
as of and by the deaf. : 

: F. P. Gipson. 


Justice is immortal, eternal and immutable, like 
God himself; and the development of law is only 
then a progress when it is directed towards those 
principles which, like him, are eternal.—Kossuth. 


-The music in my heart I held, 
Long after it was heard no more. 
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By Mrs. E. Florence Long, Council Bluffs, Ia. 


DRIFTING SOULS. 


H! there be souls none understand; 
A Like clouds they cannot touch the land, 
f Drive as they may by field or town, 

Then we look wise at this and frown, 
And we cry “Fools,” and cry “Take hold 
Of earth and fashion gods of gold.” 


Unachored ships, they blow and blow, 
Sail to and fro, and then go down 

In unknown seas that none shall know 
Without one ripple of renown. 

Poor, drifting dreamers sailing by, 
They seem to only live and die. 


Call these not fools: The test of worth 

Is not the hold you have on .earth, 

Lo! there be gentlest souls sea-blown 

That know not any harbor known, 

Now it may be the reason is 

They touch on fairer shores than this. 
—Joaquin Miller. 


Counci, Brurrs, May 5, I9QII. 
Mrs. E. F. Lone, 
Council Bluffs. 

Dear Mrs. Lone:—I notice in your communi- 
cation Stray Straws in the Sirenr Worker for this 
month you make reference to the failure of the Lowa 
Legislature in not transferring this school from the 
Board of Control to the Educational Board. In 
the first place you inadvertently no doubt mistake 
the facts. The bill providing for the transfer of 
the College for the Blind did not include the School 
for the Deaf. It was introduced at the request of 
the Alumni of the College for the Blind for that 
School alone. I am told after investigation and 
thought the enthusiasm on the part of the Blind 
died out and their support failed somewhat until 
the citizens of Vinton where the College is located 
came to the rescue. Some time after a similiar bill 
for the change of our school was introduced in the 
House and referred to the Committee. 

The proposed measure failed, not because of 
opposition, as you state, but because of want of 
support. 

If there was opposition kindly state by whom and 
who your informant is. Who is to blame, the deaf 
themselves for not giving the bill an enthusiastic 
support, or some one or more who perhaps differed 
as to the weight of a sentiment and the welfare 
of the school? Who are these people? If you 
mean to accuse the State Board of Control you are 
mistaken, if you mean to involve the Superinten- 
dent of this school you are equally mistaken. I take 
it such forcible language as “why and wherefore 
the opposition,” “slapped in the face,” “forced ‘to 
endure,” “privilege of crawling” and “the worm will 
turn,” is not used without due thought and con- 
sideration. . 

Let us know the truth. 

Yours truly, 


Henry W. RovrHerr. 


This note to me from Supt. Rothert is glad- 
ly put before the readers of the SILENT 
WorKER in order that there may be no pos- 
sible misunderstanding about the Iowa situa- 
tion. He throws all the necessary light upon 
the subject and makes it clear that “the op- 
position” to which I referred was only a mat- 
ter of want of support. My information was 
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merely what I read in the newspapers, and 
early in the spring, at the time the two bills 
were pending, the city paper had a strong 
editorial about having the proposed transfer 
of the School for the Blind also include the 
School for the Deaf. The very fact that one 
bill was accepted and passed because there 
was “no opposition,” as the city paper stated, 
would give anyone the inference accordingly 
that the other did not pass because of some 
opposition. However, Mr. Rothert makes it 
plain that it was because of want of support 
—proper support which the deaf probably did 
not try hard enough to get. “Comparisons are 
odious” and often make the deaf resentful— 
unduly resentful when they are up against 
any thing manifestly wnfair. 

Nobody, least of all myself, ever thought 
of the State Board of Control or of Supt. 
Rothert as making the “opposition” and no 
accusation that way was intended. 

The deaf have always resented the placing 
ot their schools under the same Board of Con- 
trol as the Criminal and Charitable Institu- 
tions and in a few states the schools have 
succeeded in being placed under the board of 
Education where they probably belong. That 
is where “the worm will turn” and is always 
to turn—to wriggle from under the stigma 
of getting an education alongside Criminials, 
Idiots, and Paupers. The classification of 
Schools for the Deaf with the Penal and 
Charitable Institutions has always been un- 
just and is a relic of the ages when the deat 
and dumb were actually considered idiots. 
Why should the deaf be forced to endure such 
a state of things in this enlightened age of 
Progress ? 


What Gallaudet Graduates are Doing 


Whether the existence or continuance of the 
college can be justified or not must be deter- 
mined by the results that have been achieved. 
Time would hardly suffice even to name 
the various occupations our young people are 
successfully pursuing, but a sufficient number 
may be mentioned to give an idea of the faci- 
lity with which they find place in the busy 
workshops of the world. They are engaged 
as architects and builders, editors and pub- 
lishers, chemists and assayers, surveyors and 
civil engineers, postmasters, bankers, record- 
ers of deeds, patent lawyers, botanists, fruit 
and general farmers; as clerks in the execu- 
tive departments in Washington and custom 
houses, postoffices, and with railroad and in- 
surance companies; as inventors, artists, en- 
gravers, lithographers, photographers, and as- 
sistants in public libraries; as teachers and 
officers in schools for the deaf, and last, but 
not least, as regularly ordained clergymen 
conducting missons and churches for the deaf 
in many of our cities and large towns.—Dy. 
E. M. Gallaudet. 


The State Board of Control in Minnesota has 
decided to recommend that the present buildings 
of the School for the Deaf at Faribault be torn 
down and new fireproof buildings erected in their 
place. The Board feels that the risk of a holo- 
caust in the present buildings is too great to 
be permitted to exist any longer, hence the radical 
recommendation they have decided to make to 
the Legislature. The present buildings are beau- 
tiful and costly, and the wish of the Board was to 
renovate them and make them fire-proof, if possi- 
ble, but it was found that the expense would be 
great, and more satisfactory results could be 
obtained by demolishing and rebuilding along new 
lines. The number of fires at Schools for the 
Deaf this year gives point to the action of the 
Minnesota Board. The buildings of nearly all 
the State Schools were erected before the day 
of the fire-proof structure, and a dread that is 
always hanging over the officers and that causes 
many a sleepless hour to the responsible head, is 
that a fire, with its fearful danger to the lives 
of the children, may break out.—Ay. Standard. 


The Graduate 


“Standing* with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet.” — 
See the sweet girl graduate 

Waiting, watching for her fate; 

See her bright and eager eves, 
Searching for her future prize; 

For the prize that comes to her 

As the world’s best minister. 

Will she take and run one man, 

Or will she by another plan 

Consider that she has 
To run the whole blessed government ? 


been sent 


OCCASIONAL. 


. 


The Article in the New Encyclopaedia 


Whatever their views as to methods, all 
friends must unite in congratulating the deaf and 
of England and America that the article on “The 
Deat and the Dumb” in the Eleventh Edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, now issuing from 
the Cambridge University Press, was written by one 
who from the circumstances of his birth, education, 
and environment is thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject and is fully in sympathy with the point of 
view of the great majority of the educated deaf. 
The contributor of the article is the Rev. Arnold 
H., Paine, M. A., Chaplin of the Oxford Mission 
of the Deaf. He is the son of a deaf father, born 
and reared in the Royal Cambrain Institution for 
the Deaf, Swansea, Wales, of which his father has 
long been honored principal, was graduated from 
Jesus College, Oxford, was a Normal Fellow at 
Gallaudet College, studied theology at Wells College 
and for the past ten years has been a successful 
worker among the adult deaf, first in London and 
later in Oxford. 

The article is the longest and most complete that 
lias appeared in any encyclopedia, filling nearly 
hfteen of the large two-column pages of the new 
work. It carefully defines the term “deaf and 
dumb ;” collates statistics of the extent of deafness; 
discusses its causes; describes the characteristics of 
the deaf, the natural language of signs, their social 


own 


condition, occupations, ete.; give a history of their 
education; presents the claims of the oral and manual 
methods and of residential and day-schools respec- 
tively, and decides in favor of the combined system 
and the residential The character of this 
article constitutes a special reason why every school 


school. 


for the deaf should give this great encyclopaedia 
place in its library. —Aunnals. 


Deaf and Dumb, They Enjoy the Theatre 


Even to the deaf and dumb, though the musie 
means nothing to them and the moving lips of the 
players are meaningless, the theatre affords enjoy- 
ment. In the British Deaf Times criticisms of plays 
are actually given for the benefit of the deaf. 

Mr. George Frankland, one of the founders of 
that periodical, deaf and dumb himself, has been ex- 
plaining to an interviewer by means of the finger 
language exactly what sort of plays the deaf like. 

“Brilliant plays, like those of Oscar Wilde and 
Bernard Shaw, are of very little use to us,” he said, 
“because the brilliancy is in the dialogue. For in- 
stance, | went to see ‘His House in Order,’ but | 
could make nothing of it because there was no action 
in it. [ remember seeing ‘Faust,’ a _ spectacular 
drama full of pictures and action, and I understood 
and enjoyed that. 

“A certain number of plays are acted by the deat 
and dumb themselves,” continued Mr. Frankland. 
“For instance, “Good for Nothing,” an old farce. 
In this case the dialogue is on the fingers and ex- 
pressed by signs. | 

“Good plays for the deaf are ‘Hoodman Blind, 
‘The Silver King,’ and ‘Saints and Sinners.’ I have 
seen these and can enjoy such plays. It is a mis- 
take to think that deaf people do not want words 
in a play. If there were no words spoken things 


seem unnatural.”"—N. Y. Sunday Herald. 
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170 
Jean Massieu 


EAN, or rather John Massieu, a deaf-mute 
from birth—one of the most famous in- 
structors of the deaf of the early part of 

the nineteenth century—was born, in 1772, at 
Semens, a very poor village situated: a few 
leagues south of Bordeaux. His parents were 
poor, respectable, his father being a vine dres- 
ser by occupation. They had in their family 
as many as six deaf children—three sons 
and three daughters. Massieu was the second 
if not the youngest of the brothers. At the 
age of thirteen, he was admitted into the deat 
school located at Bordeaux, by the Abbe Sic- 
ard, who had long before established it, after 
having received lessons from the Abbe De 
l’Epee, and before succeeding that immortal 
benefactor of humanity at Paris. 

In 1790 or 1791, the Abbe Sicard left Bor- 
deaux, being called to Paris to occupy the 
place of the Abbe De l’Epee,who had died the 
preceding year at the age of seventy-seven. 
Of course, Massieu accompained his master 
thither. He was then about eighteen, and two 
or three years afterwards was appointed one 
of the teachers in the Paris Institution. He 
was twenty-five years old in 1707, when Lau- 
rent Clerc, eleven years old, was brought to 
Paris by his uncle of the namesake. Massieu 
was his first teacher, and Clerc was so fortu- 
nate as to know him thoroughly. Massieu had 
not only intelligence but genius; yet there was 
a striking contrast between some traits of his 
character and his intellectual faculties, for 
cultivated as his mind was, he had during his 
whole life the carelessness and thoughtlessness 
of a child. He was often seen to hesitate 
whether he should do the least action or not, 
for fear of displeasing even the youngest of 
his pupils. He consulted them on the most 
trifling matters, nor was it seldom that he 
came to communicate to his colleagues his 
child-like fancies or apprehensions or uneasi- 
ness. He had an extreme fondness for 
watches, books and other small articles; and 
when the fancy took hold of him, he was seen 
to wear two, three and even four watches. 
Sometimes-he bought books in all quarters of 
Paris, and when possessing these objects so 
much wished for, he always carried them 
about him in his pockets, or in his hands. He 
looked at them without cessation; he showed 
them to everybody. By little and little this 
habit grew weaker, and in a few weeks it 
passed away, to give place to another gratt- 
fication. Sometimes he bought at auction 
dress-coats, embroidered waistcoats, silk short 
pantaloons, silk stockings and buckled shoes, 
after the fashion of Louis XIV, Louis XV, 
‘and Louis XVI, and on certain occasions came 
dressed in them into his school-room to the 
great amusement of some, and to excite the 
ridicule of others. His common dress in the 
school-room was a loose grey riding-coat, 
descending as low as the ankles, furnished 
with two large deep pockets which he filled 
with the crayons with which the pupils wrote 
on the blackboards, and when school was done, 
he scarcely ever failed to collect them and to 
replace them in his pockets, and he carried 
them constantly about him, except when he 
had to go out of the institution. Thus passed 
the days of his youth between the performance 
of his duties as a teacher and the gratification 
of these different tastes which were his pre- 
dominant passions. He never could subject 
himself to the usages of the world. It was not 
for want of having frequented the best society. 
He had for more than twenty years seen all 
who were most distinguished in France; had 
been introduced to the most august per- 
sonages, sovereigns and princes, to ladies the 
most renowned for their grace and _ intelli- 
gence, to the greatest men in science and the 
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arts, and yet he did not much improve. A 
great vivacity mixed with a slight roughness 
of manners added another feature to his 
character, without being at fault. Huis bright 
imagination shone with advantage in his an- 
swers, sometimes, incorrect indeed, because he 
did not slavishly observe the rules, often 
arbitrary ones, of French language, but they 
were always in confirmity with sound logic 
and general grammar. When it happened 
that he did not know a word, he invented one 
by following, with the most scrupulous fideli- 
ty, the principles of analogy. Those slight 
errors in the eyes of a cold purist, who is not 
much better than poor Massieu, since he him- 
self neglects, too, the capricious usages of 
society, are well made up by the originality of 
his thoughts, the coloring of his fancies, the 
justness of his comparisons, and the brilliancy 
of his metaphors, wholly oriental. Those 
who read him, thought they were reading 
some passages of the Prophets What is most 
to be admired, that Massieu_ wrote his 
thoughts with great rapidity. His answers 
were in the form of short discourses, in which 
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he knew how to mix, with art, the description 
with the definition, without the smallest hesi- 
tation, so that it was easy to see what he was 
always ready to answer. So did Mr. Sicard 
say on this subject, in using a simple, but just 
and expressive comparison, that in order to 
put a question to Massieu, it was enough to 
strike the stone with a steel, and immediately 
the spark would issue. His answers then 
seemed to flow spontaneously. 

His oddities did not injure his inteilectual 
faculties. 

One day Massieu had a complaint to make 
against a man who had attempted to rob him 
of his pocket-book. He repaired to one of 
the Paris police-offices, and demanded a sheet 
of paper and wrote as follows: 

“Mr. Judge, I am deaf and dumb. I was 
looking at something in a broad street with 
other deaf and dumb persons. This man saw 


me. He noticed a small pocket-book in the 


pocket of my coat. He slily approached me. 
He was drawing out the pocket-book when 
my hip advised me. I turned mysely briskly 
towards this, who, being afraid, threw the 
pocket-book between the legs of another man, 
who picked it up and returned it to me. I 
seized the thief by his jacket, I held him fast; 
he became pale and trembling. I beckoned to 
a police-officer to come. I showed the pocket- 
book to the officer and expressed to him by 
signs that that man had stolen my pocket-book. 
the officer brought the thief hither. 1 have 
followed him. I demand justice. I swear be- 
fore God that he stole this pocket-book from 
me. He, I dare say, will not deny the fact. 
J beg you, Mr. Judge, not to order him to be 


beheaded; he has not killed any one, but let 
him be reprimanded and I will be be satisfied.” 

The thief was convicted and sentenced to 
imprisonment for three months in the jail of 
Bicetre. 

Other incidents are not less amusing. By 
an urgent invitation, Massieu went to pass 
one of his autumn vacations in Ostend, a sea 
town of Belgium, with Mr. Lauwers, father 
of a deaf young man, and while there Mr. L,. 
made him a present of a pair of boots. As 
Massieu had never worn any in his life, he 
was so much delighted with them, that he put 
them on with eagerness, got up on a table 
which was standing bfore a looking-glass, 
and admired his fine boots for half an hour, 
to the great amusement of all around him and 
to the great scandal of his poor deaf pupil, 
who left quite disgusted with his conduct, but 
Massieu did not mind him, and thanked the 
father as well as he could for his pretty 
present. He ever afterwards wore both boots 
and shoes. 

Some time after the entrance of the Allied 
Powers into France, two or three Englsh 
gentlemen came to visit the institution for the 
deaf. One of them, much gratified with the 
performances of Massieu, invited him to come 
and breakfast with him the next morning. 
Massieu, who seldom refused an invitation, 
Was punctual to the appointment, and antici- 
pated an excellent breakfast a la fouchette, 
for he liked nothing else but boiled ham or 
roasted fowls, veal or mutton cotolets, to- 
gether with a glass of wine, then a cup of 
mocha coffee, and a small glass of liquor. 
The English gentleman took him to one of 
those splendid cafes which are still very 
numerous at the Royal Palace, and ordered 
lot coffee and milk, buttered toast and eggs, 
on which Englishmen, in general, like to 
breakfast, and our ingenious Englishman 
imagined that what he had just ordered would 
be very acceptable to Massieu, and even that 
it would be something that Massieu had never 
tasted, as he supposed that poor Frenchmen 
generally breakfasted on barren bread and 
pure water, but what was his astonishment 
when he saw Massieu politely refuse every 
article he offered him! Taking his pencil, for 
he could write French very well, he wrote and 
asked, ““What is the matter with you, Mon- 
sieur Massieu? Why will you eat nothing? 
Massieu answered that he loved neither coffee 
nor eggs, and that this kind of food did not 
suit him. “What would you have then, Mon- 
sieur Massieu?” “Nothing but ham and 
wine,’ answered Massieu. On the spot, the 
gentleman called the waiter and requested him 
to fetch the articles. Accordingly two large 
slices of ham on a plate and a bottle of claret 
wine were brought and set on the table, and 
Massieu consumed both slices and emptied 
the whole bottle without even offering one 
least bit to the gentleman, his notion being 
that the ham was for himself and the coffee 
for the gentleman. The gentleman was quite 
shocked with this peculiar conduct on the part 
of Massieu, but said nothing, and they parted 
as if nothing had occurred. The next day, 
hower, he called on Mr. Sicard and mentioned 
the circumstances to him, and said that Mas- 
sieu was not the man he had fancied and heard 
spoken of so much. Mr. Sicard apologized 
for Massieu as well as he could, and that what 
had happened was but one of the several 
natural peculiarities of his pupil, which he 
could. not cure, tho he had succeeded in mak- 
ing him a man of learning. Massieu knew 
that his English friend had spoken to his. 
master, but he did not care; on the contrary, 
he thought there had been nothing improper 
in what he had done, for, having been invited, 
he had'the right to ask for, at a public eating 
house, what he liked best, and his motto has. 

(Continued on page 178) 
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By R. B. Lloyd, B.A. 


The Western Pennsylvania school has just 
completed the erection of a gymnasium building 
at a cost of $36,000.—Hawkeve. 


In Los Angeles, four of the deaf own motorcy- 
cles, three own automobiles, and many more are 
in line to buy, while forty deaf couples own real 
estate to the value of $350,000.— 7he Ohio Chront- 
cle. 


Charles Dodge is a deputy register of Fillmore 
county, Minn. For many years Preston L. Ste- 
venson has been filling a similar position at 
Findlay, succeeding A. C. Powell. who is ina 
like position in Oklahoma.—5Sz/ent Churchman. 


The Arkansas school is the first to close this 
year. The pupils go to their homes to-day for a 
long vacation. The state has not been dealing 
fairly by this institution during the past few 
years and for financial reasons it was necessary to 
shorten the term. We hope the legislature will 
be more liberal in the future. 


One of the new buildings of the Vancouver, 
Wash., school is to be erected by the instructor 
of carpentry and his boys. It is a great compli- 
ment to the instructor and his boys to be intrusted 
with the execution of such important work and 
demonstrates his efficiency and the industry of 
his pupils. 


A law was recently enacted by the Minnesota 
legislature which provides a penalty of ninety 
days imprisonment or a fine of $100 on persons 
soliciting aid under pretense of being deaf. These 
impostors seem to be increasing and it is only by 
severe measures that they can be stopped. We 
are glad when the officals impose adequate penal- 
ities when one is captued. 


Information comes from Washington that 4 
short moving picture film was made of an address 
by Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet by way of experi- 
ment and that it was so successful, a longer film 
will be made atonce. There were doubtsat first as 
to whether an address could he satisfactorily 
reproduced by a moving picture machine, but 
these doubts seem now to be dispelled. —Ex. 


Some years ago a former pupil of this School 
acted as fireman on a branch railroad in Eastern 
Kentucky. Sometimes when the regular engineer 
was sick or wanted a day off, the deaf man would 
take his place at the thrott'’e. He was a me- 
chanical genius and had such a thorough know- 
ledge of the engine that, in spite of his deafness, 
those who krew him were never afraid to trust 
him with the control of one.—A’y. Standard. 


The governor of North Dakota has signed the 
Board of Control Bill which places the Deaf 
School of that state under the control of the same 
board, and in the same class with the Penitentiary, 
the Reform School, and the School fer the Feeble- 
Minded. This is a wrong step, but is no more 
than can be expected from the average legislator 
who thinks that if a school furnishes board as 
well as education at the expense of the state it is 
a charitable institution. 


The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal says that so far eleven 
deaf-mutes from America have decided to attend 
the Abbe De 1’Epee Bi-centennary celebration in 
Paris, France, next year. Most of these are 
Gothamites, and one lives on the Pacific coast. 
Doubtless others will later decide to go. The 
Journal editor expects that a party will be organ- 
ized for the trip, so that those who have never 
made the trip across the pond may benefit by the 
advice and experience of those who have. This 
is an excellent idea, and if pushed, a large number 
of Americans may take in the celebration. 
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None are more pleased than our friend across 
the western borden. The Montana legislature ap- 
propriated $50,000 to be used for additional build- 
ings for 1911 and $80,000 for 1912. The Kansas 
School was also generously remembered by the 
Legislature. It secured an appropriation of $129,- 
500 for two years. $10,000 of this amount will be 
used a hospital.—North Dakota Banner. 


The Northern New York Institution for the 
Deaf, located at Malone, was destroyed by fire on 
the afternoon of Sunday, April 2d. Fire drill 
saved all of the children, and just in the nick of 
time, as an explosion occurred immediately after 
they had been marched to safety. The lossis esti- 
mated at $135,000. The children have been quar- 
tered in other buildings for the time being. 
They number about one hundred. 


Our friend W. O. Connor, Jr., of the New Mexi- 
co Deaf and Dumb Asylum is becoming a little 
sensitive over the official title of his school. We 
can sympathize with him as our title was changed 
from Asylum to School in 1903. We also have 
some 50,000 acres of Government land to compli- 
cate matters. It has been our experience with 
lawyers that they can do almost anything with 
the codes provided they are anxious enough to 
gain their point. Asa former Attorney General 
of Montana once remarked: ‘‘Laws are a good 
deal like sausages, when you see how they are 
nade you lose your respect for them.’’ Take your 
Attorney General out to dinner, Brother Connor. 
There is nothinglike a good dinner to change one’s 
point of view.— Rocky Mountain Leader. 


In Marsovan, Asiatic Turkey, there has recent- 
ly been opened a school for the deaf. Nothing 
has hitherto been done for this class in that coun- 
try except through one Mohammedan school in 
Constantinople. The funds for the purchase of 
the house for this school were pledged by Park 
Avenue Congregational church in Minneapolis 
from which Miss King went as a missionary, and 


_ the school is named the King School for the Deaf. 
College friends of Miss King have united in gifts. 


to meet other expenses in opening the work. 
Miss Philadepheus, who is in charge of the school, 
is a graduate of the college and of the teachers’ 
training course at Smyrna. She received a two 
years’ training for the work in the Clark School 
at Northampton, Massachusettes, and the pupils 
are being taught lip- -reading and speech— W7s- 
consin Times. 


A number of years ago the Trustees decided to 
install a certain amount of military discipline 
and training thruout the school and as a matter 
of economy to the parents, and improve the 
appearance of the boys it was resolved to clothe the 
boys in uniforms. The parents were expected 
to pay forthe uniforms. Recently we have had 
some complaints about their cost. The uniforms 
are made to order, all wool gray blue cloth from 
the Capps Woolen Mills of Jacksonville, Illinois. 
They cost from $7.15 for small sizes to $9.15 for 
large sizes, express extra. The uniforms out- 
wear two or three ordinary suits. Similar uni- 
forms are used in the New York, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, Texas, Georgia, and other schools, and 
have proved very satisfactory. However, if a 
majority of the parents of the pupils desire 
to abandon the uniforms, we will take the matter 
up with the State Board of Education and see if 
they are willing to change the system, now in use. 
Rocky Mountain Leader. 


As in baseball so in his new occupation, 
farming and dairying, Mr. William E. Hoy takes 
front rank. But then no wonder, for when at 
school the examination test always found him at 
the head of the class. <A copy of the Weekly Re- 
port of the Board of Health of Cincinnati for the 
week of March 25th, 1911, is at hand in which is 
given a list of 54 dairies inspected. The highest 
possible score is 100 points, 4o for equipment and 
60 for methods. The standard fixed by the Board 
is 60 points being based on the health, cleanliness, 
comfort and feed of the cows, cleanness of the 
general surroundings as well in other matters. 
Mr. Hoy stood first in the whole list of 54, his 
total score being 68, being highest in equipment 
and methods. and his nearest competitor being ten 
points behind. There are nineteen other dairy- 
men in the same neighborhood, none of whom 
came up to the required standard, and thus Mr. 
Hoy stands at the head of the business in his 
neighborhood. 


_ 
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The deaf of North Carolina have ween working 
hard to have a deaf man on the board of directors 
of the State School for the Deaf. As there were 
no vacancies in the board a bill was introduced 
in the Legislature increasing the board to nine 
members so that the deaf could have representa- 
tion without displacing any one else.- The bill 
however, was defeated in committee by a vote of 
five to four, though it had the approval of the 
governor, Superintendent Goodwin and some of 
the members of the board opposed it strenuously 
and their influence swayed the committee. 


On April 4th about six A.M. our new school 
building had a very narrow escape froni destruc- 
tion by fire, which originated in the basement 
under the front porch io a room connectcd by an 
open arched way with the cabinet shop. Fortu- 
nately this room had concrete walls and floor 
above, so that the spread of the fire was greatly 
delayed. When discovered by Mr. C. Swink, 
who was sleeping in a room almost directly 
above, it was just beginning to attack the joists of 
the main floor through the arched space, while 
all wood work in the room under the porch was 
burning fiercely and a dense smoke filled the 
entire basement. There was a reel of hose at 
hand with which Mr. Swink succeeded in check- 


ing the flames, although he was soon alnx st 


overcome with smoke. Meantime Mr. Horton 
and Mr. Sutter with the aid of the older boys ran 
out a second line of hose from the main building 
and soon had the fire under control. It was a 
case where a very few minutes of delay in getting 
a stream of water on the fire would have meant 
almost certain destruction of the building. The 
fire started in a box of damp rags used in rubbing 
stained furniture. It appeared to be a very clear 
and unmistakable case of spontaneous com- 
bustion. 


Speaking of the printing exhibit at the Colorado 
Convention, Mr. G. W. Veditz makes the follow- 
ing comments upon the trade itself as an occupa- 
tion for the deaf: There is no denying the fact, 
that printing and its branches still seems to be 
the trade par excellence for deaf. They hold their 
own with their hearing fellow workmen and in 
several instances are foremen of their shop. One 
deaf printer in Norfolk earns $1,500 a year at his 
trade and in another city there is one w bynes pay 
the year through aggregates $1,800. Deaf printers 
who own theirown homes and give other evidence 
of thrift and prosperity probably exceed in number 
those employed in any other trade. The printers 
themselves, moreover, were very much in evi- 
dence attheconvention. Still another recommen- 
dation possessed by this trade as an occupation 
for the deaf is its union, second perhaps to only 
one other labor union, that of the brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. And it should not be 
forgotten that this union also maintains one of 
bea best homes for disabled workmen in the coun- 

, quite a number of deaf-mute printers having 
eA =e therefrom. In short this trade amply 
deserves to be pleced first on the manual training 
list of every school for the deaf in the country 
that maintain an industrial department."’ 


The boys of the carpenter shop turned out last 
week six of the handsomest and most sanitary 
wooden dining room cars ever seen in these parts. 
They are made of ash with rounded corners all 
furring being sawed out of the solid wood leaving 
no cracks and the whole car is made of the fewest 
number of pieces to be fool proof and bug tight. 
Mr. Schif and his boys are justly proud of “the 
job. The shop has also recently sent out half a 
dozen solid oak mission settees that would be 
hard to beat. The material was purchased more 
than a year ago, and after being sized, was baled 
up and dried until October when the job was 
taken upasasideissue. Like the cars mentioned 
elsewhere, the edges are all rounded and the finish 
is the best the boys could do inside and outside, 
under the bottom as well as on top. The up- 
holstering, which is in brown leatherette, was 
done by Mr. Brown of the blind workshop. Four 
of them went to Humphrey Hall for the small 
boys and girls, one to the Girls’ Hall and one to 
the Model Cottage. Miss Wolf and the older 
girls are already clamoring for more and have 
been promised at least six if they will only wait. 
—Col orado Index. 
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Jean Massieu 
(Continued from page 165) 


ever since been—‘Let the Englishman have 
his coffee, and let me have my ham.” 

In 1822, the Abbe Sicard died, aged eighty 
years and some months afterwards Massieu 
left the Paris institution, after. thirty-two 
years of labor. He returned to Bordeaux 
and stayed with some friend; his parents and 
some of his brothers and sisters had died along 
before. In a year, the leader of a small 
school for the deaf, located at Rhodez, De- 
partment de l’Averyron, in the South of 
France, solicited his assistance, and Massieu 
went there. He was then fifty-one years old. 
Soon after his arrival, he was struck with the 
beauty and loveliness of a young lady of 
eighteen, who could hear and speak, and who 
was employed in the establishment, and it was 
not very long before he married her. They 
had one son when they removed from Rhodez 
to Lille, a large city near the boundaries of 
France and Belgium, where with the as- 
sistance and contribution of several benevolent 
citizens, they established a school for the deaf, 
of which Massieu was the principal and his 
wife the matron. They had about thirty 
pupils when. Mr. Clerc visited them in 1836. 
They had lost their son, but had another 
child, a daughter, whom Mrs. Massieu was 
nursing at the time of his visit. Massieu and 
Clerc experienced great joy in seeing each 
other again after so long a separation. Clerc 
found Massieu to be a man quite different 
from what he had known him to be. Massieu 
was rather old, but polite, social, sensible, and 
much respected, and as happy as he could be. 
He was indebted to his kind wife for his entire 
alteration. When the moment arrived for 
Clerc to take leave of him, to return to the 
United States, with tears in his eyes, Massieu 
clasped him in his arms, and said: “It is 
long since we were together. It is long since 
we separated, and I fear it will be long before 
we meet again. May God bless you! May 
He prosper you wherever you are, and send 
you back on your voyage with a calm sea and 
a swelling sail! Adieu, adieu, my dear Clerc. 
Remeber me to our kind friend Mr. Gal- 
laudet.” Finally, as time pressed, they parted, 
both much affected, and Clere never forgot 
that Massieu was his first teacher and constant 
and faithful friend. Massieu died in August, 
1846, at seventy-five years of age, on the very 
month Clerc last embarked for France! After 
the death of Mr. Massieu, his widow and 
daughter severed their connection with the 
institution and established a millinery store, 
remaining at Lille and enjoying a tolerably 
good patronage. 


National Association gf the Deaf 

The question of deciding on the location of the 
next convention is now before the Executive Com- 
mittee. The offers made by each city which has 
asked for the convention will be briefly outlined in 
the official columns of the New York Journal, then 
the matter will be open to discussion by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and by other members of the As- 
sociation. Discussion should be addressed to me. 
Diseussion by non-members will not be considered, 
unless they join the Association. After the matter 
has been fairly discussed, a vote will be taken by the 
Executive Committee. 

Papers desiring to keep their readers posted are 
at liberty to quote from the discussion in the Jour- 
nal. Those who desire to see the discussion in full 
should take the Journal, which is the official organ 
of the Association, and will contain full information 
concerning this and other matters affecting the As- 
sociation. 

Oror HANson, 
President N. A. D. 
4739 14th Ave., N. E. SEaTrLeE, WASH. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 
School and City 


(Continued from page 171) 


A little bird from the far off state of Wash- 
ing tells that the 11th of last month was Mr. 
George Lloyd’s birthday, and that it was the 
occasion of the gift of a beautiful gold chain 
from his class in the Vancouver school. 


Financial conditions have been such, this 
spring, that we have been unable to take our 
annual nature study trip to Philadelphia and 
vicinity. While all are disappointed, no one 
has repined, every one submitting uncomplain- 
ingly to the inevitable. 


Speaking of the garden in which she is in- 
terested Ruth Ramshaw says:—‘We planted 
radishes, lettuce, parsley, onions, peas, beans, 
carrots, squashes and potatoes. We cut the 
potatoes in halves and were careful to place 
them so that the eyes were at the top.” Now, 
don’t you think Ruth will make a good farm- 
er’s wife, if she keeps on. 


Recent mails have brought to us the sad tid- 
ings of the death of Roy Townsend’s father, 
followed, within a few days by that of his 
mother. Mr. Townsend injured his arm, some 
time ago, and septic poisoning was the im- 
mediate cause of his death. The blow was 
more than the mother could bear, and within 
a week Mrs. Townsend, too, was borne to the 
grave. The news was a great shock to our 
whole school, and all unite in sincerest sym- 
pathies to Roy and his sister Lily who, now, 
are all that are left. 


Going Away? 


Hundreds of delightful outing spots in the 
middle west and far west are reached via 


Rock Island Lines 


There’s Colorado, Yellowstone Park, Cali- 
fornia, Yosemite, Lake Tahoe and numerous re- 
sorts along the Pacific Coast that offer numerous 
| opportunities for rest, recreation and sight-see- 

ing. If you don’t know just where to go leta 
Rock Island representative plan your trip. 

If you have decided where you will go let him 
relieve you of all details incident to the trip 

Information about any trip any where on re- 
quest. 


K. E. PALMER, 
Gen’| Eastern Pass’gr Agt. 
401 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y, 


ROCK 


Island 


FISHING BANKS 
STEAMER “TAURUS” 


OF IRON STEAMBOAT CO.’S FLEET 
Daily except MONDAYS from Pier1r, N. R., New York, 
ONLY at 8.20 A.M. 
Bait andaackle on board. Fare: Gentlemen, 75c.; Ladies, 
5oc.; Children, 25c. each. 


INSTRUCTOR of 
PRINTING 


A young man, 33 yeats of age—a former pupil of the N. 
J. School desires position as Instructor in a School for 
the Deaf. Middle Westorfar West preferred. Has won 
several prizes for excellence in typography. At present 
employed in the West in independent office. 

Address “Instructor ,’’ care SILENT WORKER. Trenton, 


TREN 


_ 


Go to Trenton’s Home 

of Vaudeville for a pleas- 

ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


NEW BIOGRAPH 
PICTURES 


Every Week. 


Always the best show 
in town 


Prices : 


Matinees - - - = 10,15 and 25 cents 
— «== = 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


| ARGO 
GASLIGHT 
PAPER 


makes best photographic prints. 


Great latitude, depth, softness 
and richness. These characteristics 
belong to ARGO. It reproduces ev- 
ery bit of detail there is in the nega- 
tive; it is brilliant in bigh lights, half 
tones and shadows. 

Send for ‘ Tipster’? — full of 
photographic information — free. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY 
COMPANY: 


Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office: 13 West 29th Street. 


Keith and Proctor’s Theaters 


WORLD'S BEST VAUDEVILLE 


DirEcTorY OF THEATERS: 

Fifth Avenue.-—Broadway and 28th Street. All Star 
Vaudeville. Twice Daily. Two Big Concerts 
Every Sunday. | 

Union Square—at Broadway and 14th Street.—Mov- 

_ ing Pictures. Daily Changes. | 
58th Street and 3rd Avenue.—Moving Pictures— 
Daily Changes. 

Harlem Opera House—125th Street and 7th Avenue. 
Moving Pictures. Changed Daily. 
Jersey City—Newark Avenue.—All Star Vaudeville. 

‘Two Big Shows Daily. 
B. F. Keith’s Circuit of Theaters in 50 Cities. 
F. F. Proctor’s Theaters: Newark, Albany and Troy. 
% 
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Che British Deaf Cimes 


An illustrated monthly magazi er for 
the Deaf. 


Edited by Joseph Hepwort! : 
LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four pages monthly 


Annual subscription—single copies (prepaid ) 
60 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 


25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF. 


The 


acquainted with our business 


better you become 


methods, the more you learn 


LE RRRERRRRARR RRR 8 8 


of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 


—the more goods you will bry 


of us each year. 


S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery, 


THE SILENT WORKER 


- 
—=_—S 


a "7 
John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


MARINE AND 


ENGINES 


BOILERS 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 


CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


S 


; 


F. S. KATZENBACH 


& CO., 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


. i 


Hardware Grates 
Heaters Cile Heaters 
Ranges and 
Mantels Facings 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 

Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 

Bicycles | 

Bicycle Supplies 


7 


In a Burry 
10 Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 

’ match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


€. F. Hooper § Co., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House inthe city. 
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COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 


The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different—very different. They are cut 
in college style—with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 


College Brand Suits 
and Overcoats 
$15 to $35 
Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 


Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, French Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear, Neckwear, Silk and Sisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas, Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats, Caps, Shoes, Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 

THE HOME OF 


GUNSON “oliege Brons 
Clothes 
117-119 East State Street 
TRENTON, N. J. 


< 


State 
Normal and Model 
Schools 


TRENTON, N. J. 


The Normal School 
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Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 
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wre 


It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. - 
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J. M. GREEN. 
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an’t say so many good things about them. 
Ccome and see them. . 


KAUFMAN’S — TRAVER’S BOOK STORE, STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS 


ah st = oS é-: 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
GEORGE A. FREY J. DALE DILWORTH 
’ SECOND DISTRICT. 
J. BINGHAM WOODWARD SILAS R. MORSE 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
W. EDWIN FLORANCE Wao. G. SCHAUFFLER 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM W. HAWKE S. ST. MCCUTCHEN 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM H. MorRRoW CHARLES E. SURDAM 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
FRANCIS SCOTT.” JOHN W. THOMSON 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
CuHuas. H. SANSOM WILBUR SANDFORD 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
JAMES L. Hays T. O’CONOR SLOANE 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
ULAMOR ALLEN Wo. R. BARRICKLO 
TENTH DISTRICT. 
EDWARD Russ STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


Officers gf The Board 


BODEN TERME ick ciewerciciicce oxeessesis Gepecds President 
Wm. G. SCHAUFFLER..... -seeeeeeeeeeses Vice-President 
CHARLES J. BAXTER... ....cccccccccscccsccces Secretary 
Ns PG nin bs dedshs és vbberie saieeas . Treasurer 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 3ist, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard tothe case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed.on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address : 


John P. Walker, M.A., 


TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent. 


The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 
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OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


JOHN P. WALEER, M. A... ccc00 cece Superintendent M 
SS HELEN CH. VAIL 
THOMAS F. HEARNEN.........- vecece soose o Steward ee a EN 
B. HOWARD SHARP....000.ccccee. .Supervisor of Boys 
MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK....Assistant Supervisor Lnduunetnl Denartnens. 
MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS.......Supervisor of Girls 
1 & 0 By 2) err Assistant Supervisor MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER ........-. (eee 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D...... «eee. Attending Physician ae and Drawing 
MILES D. WAGNER, D.D.S..........0..s0se00- Dentist | GHORGE S. PORTER.......... Printing and Engraving 
BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D............-+- Oculist | J: 1s JOHNSON... .....00 eee cee seeee eee Wood-working 
Ce DB. TEN DALAS 600 c ssn ssvscosecs cieewenietl Nurse CHAS. THROCKMORTON........ al tha hal Shoemaking 
aE i A I i i Secretary MISS BERIHA BILBER. 20655. ccccesvesccswswwt Sewing 
| MISS KATHRYN WHELAN.......... Sewing, Assistant 
Academic Department. MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON...... foweee 4 and 
’ | Embroidery 

ROWLAND B. LLoyD, A. B. B. HOWARD SHARP a 
Miss MARY D. TILSON Miss MARY R. Woop WIEN PERERA 3c ceas cicecs scvces Physical Director 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


——e— 


Che = Deaf-Hiutes’ « Register C. RIBSAM & SONS, 


- A semi-monthly record and reg- 
N OR M A N HO USE : ister of the news regarding a Nurserymen, & ut ue 
0 a calli deve. | deaf from a wide extent of Florists and Seedsmen 


territory. Its columns are open 


OCEAN GROVE, N. J. to any one who has anything ee ee ao 
Trave Marks | worth saying, and to those who ita 
 nntenag One of the finest locations. Board is) wish to discuss in a friendly and A h 
COPYRIGHTS &C. good and wholesome. For many years has’ ene! iri | 
vy} _ genefous spirit bearing upon the m 
ketch and descripti : : 
atm our opinion free w ether an had the patronage of silent people. Terms _ interests Of the deaf or calculated S ore and Blackwell, 


vention is probably petentabic. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. 


Handbook on Patents exceptionally 
7— Ss. on ee SS eee oe 15th, and after Labor Day. July 15 to Sep” | Subscription price only Fifty Cents a Year 
special notice, without charge, in the tember $8 to$12 per week. $2.00 per day’ 


low from May Ist until July to benefit them in any way. :: : Dealer in 


Fish, Game and Oysters 


cientific Americatt. Write for terms, Mrs. C. R. Priest. Sample copies free 35 East Front St., Washington Market, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
ear: four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


UNN & Co,2612:oecn=. New York 


Che Deaf-IMutes’ Register TRENTON, N. J. 
| ROME, NEW YORK S TOLL ’S 


Office, St., Washington, D. C. 


PACH BROS. 


DO YOU KNOW School and Office Stationery sponnde acne + Gaunt 


HOTITBL ENGRAVING & DIE STAMPING 


OUTDOOR SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS. 


Fine Grade Paper by the Pound, 25c 
Pp h Oo t Oo g ra p h ers Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the With Envelopes to Match 30 East State St. Trenton N. J. 
935 BROADWAY, N. Y. city, also a full line of fine Hats, FOUNTAIN PENS 


College Caps, &c. 


Samuel Heath Company 


Conklin's Self-Filling Pen 


A GOOD OIL HEATER | * *4*" STATE ST., TRENTON, N. Jd. | Waterman's Ideal Pen WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


} “The Capital’ --$1.00-- Pen| Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 


Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. NEW JERSEY We are agents for the 334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


No odors, and no danger in using. 


Shaw-Walker Sectional Filing Systems 


Petes 24-95 And 95-20 H isto ry & G e n e a | 0 gy Royal Standard Typewriter--$65 GO tO ma. 


Other good heaters at less prices, but we 


123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 408 


a SPECIALTY Che Capital Stationery WM. J. CONVERY & SON 


x129 North Broad 8t., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
S. BROAD ST 15 N. Warren Street, Trenton N. J Carpet in this city. 
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